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The Dublin Review 


APRIL, 1930 No. 373 
Art. 1.—THE SPIRITUAL PILGRIM 


. One Lord, One Fatth. By Vernon Johnson (Father Vernon). 
2. One God and Father of All. By Eric Milner-White and Wilfred 
L. Knox. 
3. A Spiritual Ainetd. By Ronald A. Knox. 
4. Confessions of a Convert. By Robert Hugh Benson. 
5. The Future of the Church of England. By Various Writers. 


[* recent years the Anglican Church has been fre- 
quently described by bishops and clergy as the Bridge 
. Church. To many, a bridge exactly defines her position 
in the Reunion movement. A bridge is not an abiding 
place. ‘To some Anglicans, and their numbers increase, 
_ the Canterbury bridge has borne them across disturbed 
waters to secure safety and peace at the last in the holy 
city of their souls. And their gratitude to her for their 
passage is unstinted. The late Father Benson recalled 
the lovely chapels of Lambeth and Addington, the beauti- 
ful services carried out liturgically and reverently, which 
still, he says, “ have a strange aroma to my mind that I 
suppose my memory will never lose.” As he looked 
back upon her, “ there she stood, my old mistress, pathetic 
and loving, claiming me as her servant by every human 
tie; and there, on the other side, stood the Bride of 
Christ . . . if at that choice I had hesitated and turned 
back to her whom I knew and loved, I know I should 
have fallen under the condemnation of our Lord.” Of 
his journey over the bridge he said: “ It was an extra- 
ordinarily happy life. It will be impossible for me ever 
to acknowledge adequately the debt of gratitude which 
I owe to the Community of the Resurrection, or the 
admiration which I always felt, and still feel, toward their 
method and spirit . . . and their deep Christian charity 
and brotherliness and devotion.” 

In the Future of the Church of England the present 
writer, one All Saints’ Day now past, wrote, in the silence 
of the ancient and beautiful Anglican church of St. 
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Mary the Virgin, Monken Hadley, where he often repaired 
for quiet meditation : 


Here, where our forefathers sleep and lived centuries before the 
Reformation, the long and eventful history of the Church... 
passes before me like a living panorama. And, in spite of grievous 
faults and failures, which down the ages have marred her course 
and still mar it . . . the vision comes of what she might be, the 
living centre to attract and hold our whole religious life, through 
whose ministrations all might find access to God, by whose sacra- 
ments and intercession all might obtain healing, on whose bosom 
all the weary might rest, in whose light all might see Him who 
is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. It is toward evening as I 
write, and the sounds of day die away. The western sun is 
flooding this holy place with many coloured rays which symbolise 
the many varied gifts that the one united Church shall offer to her 
one Lord. The sevenfold radiance is at this moment focused upon 
the sacred altar, the centre of our common worship, and I read: 
“And I John saw the Holy City, new Jerusalem, coming down 
from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her hus- 
band. And I heard a great voice out of heaven saying, ‘ Behold, 
the tabernacle of God is with men, and He will dwell with them 
and they shall be His people and God himself shall be with them, 
and be their God.’ ” 


Father Knox, stepping on to solid land from the Angli- 
can bridge, his nerves strained by the spiritual struggle, 
sounded a warning note which should be re-heard to- 


day: 


It does not seem to me that Catholic controversialists as a 
body in the least realise what Anglicans have to go through 
before they can make their submission. . . . One is drawn every 
way at once ; the soul aches as in intolerable pain ; the only relief 
is found in a kind of passionless Quietism. To submit to the Church 
seems, in prospect, to be going out from the familiar and the 
beloved and the understood into a huge, heartless wilderness, 
where one will be eyed and doubted and snubbed. Certainly 
that is largely an illusion ; yet it is, I think, the last emotional 
snare spread by Satan ; and I think that he is occasionally aided in 
spreading it by the carelessness of Catholic controversialists. 


The note of bitter disappointment and speechless 
grief is struck by Father Vernon : 
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How little do those who talk so readily about “ going over to 
Rome,” who write so glibly analysing from outside the motives 
of another soul in its hour of trial . . . how little they know the 
mystery of which they write! 


His conversion meant the life of an exile. 


With dreadful clearness I could see the time approaching when 
I must walk as it were an exile in my own land, past the churches 
and through the parishes known so well to me but in which I 
should now be a stranger; past the very doors of many homes 
now inevitably closed to me, whose welcome in the past had been 
such a precious thing. 

To one for whom the Anglican Church had been for so many 
years the sphere of his ministry and the centre of his hopes, all this 
was a grief beyond all human words. I had been driven at last to 
the conviction that what I had till now believed, namely, that the 
Anglican Church had remained Catholic in spite of the Reforma- 
tion, and in time would overcome the false elements which at 
present hindered her from reunion with the whole Church, was 
untrue, and that the hard fact was that any Catholic atmosphere 
which still existed in her was due to a comparatively small number 
of “souls naturally Catholic,” who clung to the beliefs which I 
was now being forced to abandon. 


Of course, Father Vernon’s critics say of him what they 
have said, I suppose, of all converts, that he was never 
trulyone of them. ‘They remind me of R. L. Stevenson’s 
fable of the tadpole and the frog. “ Be ashamed of 
yourself,” said the frog. “‘ When I was a tadpole, I had 
no tail.” “Just what I thought!” said the tadpole. 
“You never were a tadpole.” 

Nonconformists now and then reach the Bridge 
Church from the sandy desert of dissent. I recall 
kneeling beside one of the greatest of Nonconformist 
ministers in the private chapel of a bishop of the Church 
of England, whither I had taken him literally from his 
nation-wide pulpit at the end of a fruitful ministry. His 
face was aglow with a new peace as he stepped on to 
the Anglican bridge, whereon he still walks, but I do him 
no wrong when I say I trow his eyes wander, as many 
others do, to a city beyond, where his soul would fain 
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be, but whose gates seem firmly closed to him, and many 
like him, although as seen from within they are flung wide 
day and night. 

Those who enter the Catholic Church, and the 
Church herself which receives them, regard the change 
as a “conversion.” Is there any other term which fully 
describes that turning-point in the soul’s discovery of 
the One True Church? Faith is finally achieved by 
supernatural grace. It is not that the convert to Rome 
has not hitherto known Christ as his Saviour and 
submitted to His will. But he has, for the first time, 
seen the Church in her fullness and glory, and recognised 
the Voice of the Church as the authentic messenger of 
God. And that Vision has swallowed up all lesser 
prophets, and, in her light, and obedient to the heavenly 
vision, he discovers the home of his soul. It is to 
misunderstand the change which takes place in the soul 
of the pilgrim who, from Geneva or Canterbury, ultim- 
ately arrives at the Citadel of his heart’s desire, as any- 
thing other than, or less than, conversion. But, as Father 
Vernon’s critics sarcastically criticize his statement that 
he is “ converted,” it is worth while for a moment to 
state what are the essential elements which psychologists 
have recognised in conversion. 

Let us go to a detached, scientific observer for answer. 
Prof. William james, in his important work, The 
Varieties of Religious Experience, holds that wherever 
one aim grows so stable as to expel definitely its previous 
rivals from the individual’s life, we tend to speak of the 
phenomenon, and perhaps to wonder at it, as a transfor- 
mation. ‘To say a man is converted means that religious 
ideas, previously peripheral in his consciousness, now 
take a central place, and thereafter form “ the habitual 
centre of his energy.” Other authorities on psychology 
say that another feature of conversion is the sense of 
perceiving truths not known before. “The mysteries 
of life,” says Prof. Leuba, “ become lucid, and often, 
nay, usually, the solution is more or less unutterable 
in words.” Sabatier expresses the same thing in another 
way. Conversion results in the consciousness which 
individuals have of an intercourse between themselves 
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and higher powers with which they feel themselves to 
be related. 

Now, if these observations are applied to the vital 
changes which have taken place in the case of Father 
Vernon, is it not difficult to discover a better term 
than “ conversion ” to describe them? Father Vernon, 
like all converts, has written a disappointing story— 
disappointing to himself, as well as to others. Newman 
was dissatisfied with his Apologia pro Vita Sua. St. 
Paul was dissatisfied with the account he gave of what 
happened to him on the way to Damascus, when he heard 
a voice from Heaven saying, “Saul, Saul, why kick 
against the goads?” Father Benson found it utterly 
impossible to lay his finger upon this or that argument 
as the one that finally convinced him, or fully to describe 
the change. It must be so in every case. “ Neither 
an outside observer,” says Prof. James, “ nor the subject 
who undergoes the process can explain fully how particular 
experiences are able to change one’s centre of energy 
so decisively, or why they so often have to bide thetr hour 
to do so.”” (Italics mine.) 

But some attempt must be made to satisfy oneself, 
and one’s former associates, and to dissipate wrong 
impressions. “ Wrong impressions,” said Newman, at 
the outset of his Apologia, “are almost unavoidable 
when a man who had written strongly against a cause 
and had collected a party round him by virtue of such 
writings, gradually faltered in his opposition to it, 
unsaid his words, threw his own friends into perplexity 
and their proceedings into confusion, and ended by passing 
over to the side of those whom he had so vigorously 
denounced.” He waited long and without much im- 
patience for the day when he was to be given the oppor- 
tunity of explaining his “change of religion,” as he 
described it. 

But, however difficult it is to explain to an outsider 
the inner spiritual change, it is not because it is merely 
an affair of the heart. ‘“‘ That which enters the heart,” 
says Principal John Caird, “ must first be discerned by 
the intelligence to be true. It must be seen as having 
in its own nature a right to dominate feeling, and as 
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instituting the principle by which feeling must be 
judged. . . . Feeling is necessary in religion, but it is 
by the content or intelligent basis of a religion, and not 
by feeling, that its character and worth are to be deter- 
mined.” 

“* So far as I can judge,” says Father Vernon, “ I never had 
any emotional attraction to the Catholic Church. It 
had been a gradually growing consciousness of the 
inevitable result of coming face to face with what against 
all my natural inclination I had found to be the truth. 

People told me I was fascinated by the ‘ witchery’ 
of the Catholic religious life and ‘the glamour of 
Rome.’ But to me these phrases were meaningless—it 
was a language I did not understand. ‘The only attraction 
to me was that the Catholic Church was the home of 
Truth.” 

Father Benson bears like witness. “It was not 
argument that convinced me, any more than it was 
emotion that impelled me. It was rather my being 
drawn by the Spirit of God towards a vantage-ground 
whence I could look out and see the facts as they were... 
and there I saw the mystical Bride of Christ growing 
through the ages ... bringing out of her treasures 
things new and old, which yet had been there from the 
beginning, indwelt by the Spirit of her Spouse, and 
even suffering as He had done .. . protected, in the 
utterances of her Head, by the Spirit of Truth that had 
first formed her in the womb of the human race. For 
this is, in the long run, the inevitable claim that a Church 
must make which professes to stand for Revelation.” 

But all the time the would-be convert is reaching out 
towards his ideal, all the forces of mere organic ripening 
within him are going on towards their prefigured result, 
and his conscious strainings are letting loose subconscious 
allies behind the scenes, which in their way work towards 
re-arrangement. “The phenomena of conversion,” 
says James, “ is partly due to explicitly conscious processes 
of thought and will, but as due largely also to the sub- 
conscious incubation and maturing of motives deposited 
by the experiences of life. When ripe, the results 
hatch out or burst into flower.” 
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All this, of course, may be not understandable to 
Father Vernon’s critics. There are men anesthetic 
to conversion, deficient in the gift of spiritual sensibility. 
It is, indeed, this lack of vision, and don’t-know-where-you- 
are attitude of mind, and reach-me-down objections to 
Rome, which runs throughout this Modernist-Anglo- 
Catholic thrusting at Father Vernon. 

It is obvious that men are drawn to the threshold of 
the Catholic Church in various ways. Father Vernon 
followed the high road of prayer and became entranced 
by the ideal of holiness which would not let him go. 
“Conversion,” writes the New England Puritan, Joseph 
Alleine, “‘ is not the putting in a patch of holiness ; but 
with the true convert holiness is woven into all his powers, 
principles and practice.” His critics rightly say that 
he missed the road by which they expected him to travel— 
the way of History, the Fathers, Philosophy, and critical 
learning, which, they aver (in spite of Newman and his 
host, who also arrived at the last) would have kept him 
on the bridge far from Rome. Instead of taking that 
long journey, through fog and fen, which they, in their 
muddled outlook, believe to be the one and only way, 
he found a more direct and shorter route. “It is 
impossible,” said Father Benson, “that the finding of 
the way of salvation is a matter of shrewdness or scholar- 
ship.” “The stage of reading and study is, of course, 
a duty,” says Father Vernon, “ to all who have the time 
and ability to undertake it, but from the beginning 
I could never feel that it was essential to finding out the 
truth about the Catholic Church; it always seemed to 
me that the secret must lie somewhere else. Later I 
learned how absolutely true this is.” 

But the Catholic authorities have some justification 
for looking more than twice at would-be converts who 
come to her as critics. “‘ ‘There may be persons,” wrote 
Newman, “ who come to the Catholic Church with imper- 
fect motives or in a wrong way; who choose it by 
criticism, and who, unsubdued by its majesty and its 
grace, go on criticising when they are in it; and who, if 
they persist and do not learn humility, may criticise 
themselves out of it again.” 
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It was the discovery of St. Thérése of Lisioux, of the 
holiness of the saint, which first and finally drew Father 
Vernon to Rome. “The Roman Church,” wrote 
Dean Inge (and he is not biased in favour of Rome) 
“is in no danger while the Catholic saint continues 
to be held in honour.” What a calendar of Saints 
shines in the firmament of the Church with special 
grace! Teresa of Avila and Ignatius Loyola, with the 
strength of lions and the gentleness of doves; Sister 
Séraphique de la Martiniére, so overcome with Divine 
Love that she cried to God, “ Bear gently with my 
weakness, or I shall expire under the violence of your 
love!”’; Francis of Assisi licking the sores of the lepers 
because of his devotion to Christ’s wounds; Margaret 
Mary Alacoque and her revelation of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus; Francis Xavier; Saint John of the Cross; Saint 
Catherine of Genoa; Saint Louis of Gonzaga, patron 
of purity; St. Anthony of Padua, lover of the Child 
Jesus ; St. Bernard of His Manhood; St. Rose the penitent; 
St. Philip Neri, who in his profound humility said that 
he was good for nothing but to do evil, and cried out, 
“‘ Begone, I am a devil, and not a saint !” 

The “ Little Flower” that blossomed at Carmel-by- 
the-Sea, and was to be “ a hook to catch souls,” has caught 
another in Father Vernon, another convert added to the 
uncountable wondrous graces of her intercession, another 
opening bud to “the shower of roses” which she 
promised to let fall when “ she was in heaven doing good 
upon earth.” At Lisieux, spite of tinsel and paper 
roses, tawdries and trumperies, which provoked “a 
great repulsion,” she became for him what she herself 
in her simple autobiography said she wanted—“ an 
elevator to lift me to Jesus.” He discovered that her 
shrine was the meeting-place between the divine and 
the human; that, to use the words of Dr. Michael 
Williams, “artist sans faith,” as he described himself, 
“she was a puissant soul—one of the greatest women of 
all time, actor in a work compared with which the highest 
poetry, the deepest philosophy, the most original re- 
searches of science, are insignificant—the work of 
uniting the personal soul with Divinity—High Mysti- 
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cism, Sanctity . . . the attainment, actual and evident, 
by a human soul, of unity with its Maker: the central 
aim and meaning of religion.” Milner-White and Knox 
dismiss this supreme influence in an off-hand phrase: 
“the Little Flower seems to have spoken straight 
to Father Vernon’s heart and to have overwhelmed 
his judgment.” ‘Then they pass on and devote the 
whole of their book to the husks of controversy, “ the 
things that matter,” as they suppose. And yet an 
unbeliever can write of the “ Little Flower”: “It is 
probable that never in human history has a man or woman, 
in life or death, won such strong love and the trust of 
so many millions of people in so short a time. And 
canonised within thirty years of her death.” 
Of his visit to Lisieux, Father Vernon wrote: 


After the first day of crowded vivid and deep impressions I 
had an increasing consciousness of the supernatural, and a growing 
sense of the Nearness of our Blessed Lord and the Saints. Stand- 
ing out far above all else was the fact that I had been through a 
spiritual experience unlike anything I had ever known in my life 
before. . . . The expression which. the Supernatural had taken 
and through which it had made itself real to me was the life of 
St. Thérése, a life of love for our Blessed Lord so absolute, so 
complete and so consuming that it defied all human analysis and 
exceeded all human understanding. So stern in its renunciation 
that it made one afraid, yet so simple and so human in its home- 
liness that one was utterly unable to resist it. It seemed to van- 
quish time and transcend all human ties. Earth and earthly 
things only counted in so far as they were in tune with Our Lord’s 
Love for her and with her absorbing love for Him. 

It was the quality of love which one had read of in the Lives 
of the Saints, and which one had wistfully regarded as a thing of 
the past. It took one straight back to the Colosseum at Rome. 
Here it was to-day, the same invincible supernatural love of the 
early martyrs, the same heroic sanctity—in our own time—in 
the midst of this most material age. A supernatural love which 
revealed, with an intensity which I had never met before, the true 
relation of the individual to Our Blessed Lord, . . . Any question 
and doubt as to the Godhead of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
was impossible at Lisieux. The Deity of Christ was flashed before 
my soul at Lisieux with blinding splendour. My soul drank at the 
pure stream of the undiluted truth of the Godhead of my Lord.... 
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By the power of her life and love, I had been caught up so that 
I had been nearer to Our Blessed Lord and had seen Him more 
clearly. The simple directness of her love had made the Object 
of that love seem very, very close. Love radiated from her shrine 
and gathered into a Supernatural fellowship those who knelt 
around. I had been where the Unseen was very, very near, and 
where the veil was very, very thin. 


The second great fact of which he became conscious 
was that his visit had been guided in a mysterious way. 


One after the other barriers were broken down and hindrances 
removed without any attempt to do so on my part. At first it 
seemed coincidence, and some may so interpret it even now ; but as 
time went on I knew it was more than mere coincidence which 
had led me, a stranger and all unknown, to kneel in the Carmel 
parlour and receive the blessing of Mére Agnés, the Saint’s own 
sister. I must believe it was the prayers of the little Saint herself. 


And how did that experience react upon his belief ? 
Let him tell us. 


Behind and beneath it all was a supernatural certainty in those 
Divine truths which she knew had been revealed and which she 
never for one moment doubted or questioned. These truths 
she did not question: not because her reason led her to believe 
in them, but because they were taught by an authority outside 
her which she knew to possess a Divinely given authority which 
could never err or contradict itself in matters of faith. And it 
was because she was resting on this foundation that, free from 
endless controversies, her soul was able to grow and develop in 
such a marvellous way. 

I had always regarded such certainty in matters of Faith as 
something impossible in this world, and not even to be desired ; 
because it could only be achieved at the expense of character and 
intellect, and by crippling all sincerity and growth ; I held that 
thinking things out for oneself was the condition of character. 

And yet here I was faced with the fact that it was precisely this 
certainty coming to St. Thérése from an objective authority 
outside her which had produced the most intelligently saintly 
life I had known. 

But more than this, St. Thérése did not possess that certainty 
by herself alone ; it was shared by every individual within her 
Church. This was one of the facts, I began to see, which had 
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given Lisieux its astounding spiritual quality. At Lisieux were 
gathered people of all nations from every part of the world, all 
perfectly at ease with one another because perfectly one in their 
belief. Such a unity in matters of Faith among people from all 
parts of the world, I was gradually learning, could not be of man’s 
devising. It was not that each one had worked out his own idea 
of the Christian Religion, and that they had all happened to agree, 
but it was because they all believed in a definite authority which 
they knew to be supernatural and Divine, to which they gave 
an unhesitating and loving obedience. And this authority was 
not a crippling, mutilating thing, but was creative and productive 
in the highest degree possible. 

I began to see that to me Faith was mainly the result of my own 
reason. I accepted what I could not prove, provided it did not 
contradict my reasoning. 

Whereas to St. Thérése Faith was belief in certain truths because 
they had been revealed to and taught by a Teacher outside her who 
had Divine authority and therefore the right to claim her absolute 
obedience. 

To me the centre of Faith lay in myself. To her it lay in 
the Church. To me, according to the theories I held then, her 
view of Faith seemed rather irrational, and yet, with Lisieux 
before me, I knew it was not so. | 

I had not as yet realised the close relationship between reason 
and authority ; that it is the function of reason to guide us to where 
the Divine authority rests, and that the authority itself must be 
able to meet the challenge of reason, one of God’s greatest gifts to 
man, or else cease to exist, for only truth can prevail. 

But at the moment I was only dimly groping towards the 
Catholic definition of Faith : “ Faith is a supernatural gift of God 
which enables us to believe without doubting whatever God has 
revealed.” . .. 

And now, with a very anxious heart, I turned to my New Testa- 
ment, and the next part contains the story of what I found there. 


It was not, then, to the Fathers, nor to secondhand 
authorities, however to be respected, but to the New 
Testament itself that his experience at Lisieux sent him. 
One hundred and forty pages of his book are devoted 
to the results of his re-study of the New Testament. 
And these results were literally surprising to him, a Bible 
student withal. For there he discovered the primacy 
of St. Peter, and therefore of his successors, which is 
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surely the prior and more difficult problem than 
Papal infallibility. “ Where Peter is,” is Father Vernon’s 
final conclusion, “‘ there is the Church—Udi Petrus, 
tht Ecclesia.” His critics strangely, indeed with surprising 
strangeness, seem to treat his appeal to and reading of 
Scripture as a sign of simple-mindedness. Of course, 
they dispute the interpretation he was led to accept 
of the Petrine passages. His interpretation, to them, 
is just the unenlightened read-as-you-run interpretation 
of Roman Catholics, uncritical and oblivious of the 
question of the authenticity of the rock text, or its 
non-Roman meaning. As Milner-White and Knox 
write as though they were Biblical scholars of an authority 
which should be accepted before Father Vernon, it 
is not a little enlightening to set down, as the writer 
has done elsewhere in fuller detail, the interpretations 
of non-Catholic authorities of acknowledged eminence, 
of the crucial passages. 

Bishop Lightfoot held that even a glance at the 
gospel records reveals a primacy of St. Peter among 
the Apostles. ‘Tus primacy is seen in action throughout 
the first twelve chapters of the Acts. He recognises 
that this “ primacy,” “ pre-eminence,” was conferred 
on St. Peter by our Lord in the Petrine texts, and 
that in virtue of them he “ received from Christ special 
pastoral charges.” 

Lightfoot holds that the words of Matt. xvi, 17-19, 
“are directed with all the force which repetition can 
give them to the person addressed,” yet not Peter himself 
was the Rock, but his constancy, his firmness, his con- 
fession of faith. Curiously enough, Hort, to whom St. 
Peter was “the leading Apostle,” “the foremost of 
the Twelve,” holding an “ absolutely exceptional position 
in the early days at Jerusalem,” reverses these two 
positions, declaring, “ I believe the most obvious interpre- 
tation of this famous phrase is the true one. St. Peter 
himself, yet not exclusively St. Peter but the other 
disciples of whom he was the spokesman, was the Rock 
which Christ had in view.” 

Bishop Westcott concluded that the representative 
official precedence of St. Peter underlies the whole 
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narrative of the Fourth Gospel : he takes the precedence, 
and occupies exactly the same place with regard to the 
Christian Society in the Fourth Gospel as in the other 
three. 

Another Anglican scholar, Dr. Chase, formerly Bishop 
of Ely, is more decided. “Our Lord’s words,” he 
wrote, “as reported by St. Matthew, could not be 
more personal . . . St. Peter’s confession, or his faith, 
would have been wholly inadequate as the Rock. The 
Rock is the Apostle who has just made the confession 
that Jesus is the Messiah. Almost certainly the Rock 
does not signify the foundation-stone, but the soil or 
rock on which the first stones are laid.” 

The Roman exegesis of these passages is, (1) that the 
promise was to St. Peter individually, and (2) that he 
himself, and not his profession of faith, is the Rock. 
“It thus appears,” as Abbot Butler once wrote in this 
Review, “that each half has the support of one of the 
two most learned Anglican divines of our day, while 
each of them limits the import of the text by rejecting 
the half of the exegesis accepted by the other.” 

Prof. C. H. Turner has recently delivered an even 
more decided judgment which agrees with Roman 
interpretation. ‘“‘ What impresses me is the convergence 
of the testimony of the four gospels in the prerogative 
position allotted to St. Peter ; they must in this be taken 
to represent the common attitude of all parts and sections 
of the Christian society in its earliest stages.” Referring 
to St. Matt. xvi, 17-19, “no words,” he says “ could well 
be more startling than these. In the Palestinian 
surroundings where the first gospel was put into shape no 
sort of doubt can have existed as to the unique position 
believed to have been conferred by Christ on His chief 

apostle.’ Matthew, Luke, and John,” he goes on, 

‘are at one in recording some definite saying of our 
Lond which raises St. Peter to a unique position among 
and above the other Apostles. ‘The constant tradition 
of the primitive Church, so far as we have it positively 
expressed, asserted the unique prerogative of St. Peter.” 

As to the continuance of this Primacy in his successors, 


the Bishops of Rome, Bishop Lightfoot held that the 
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Roman Church was at the end of the first century 
“the most prominent,” “the most important Church 
of Christendom.” It held a “ pre-eminence of rank,” 
“a primacy” among the Churches. Speaking of the 
Epistle of Clement (a.p. 100) he calls attention to “ the 
urgent and almost imperious tone” it uses in addressing 
another apostolic Church, that of Corinth. He says: 
“It may perhaps seem strange to describe this noble 
remonstrance as the first step towards papal domination, 
and yet undoubtedly this is the case.” 

Another English Churchman, Prof. G. Edmundson, 
in The Church in Rome tn the First Century (Bampton 
Lectures), also speaks with a more authentic voice and 
wider knowledge than White and Knox. 


In Egypt and in Africa, in the East and in the West [he writes] 
no other place ever disputed with Rome the honour of being the 
See of St. Peter ; no other place ever claimed that he died there or 
that it possessed his tomb. Most significant of all is the consensus 
of the Oriental non-Greek-speaking Churches. A close examina- 
tion of the Armenian and Syrian MSS., and in the case of the latter 
both of Nestorian and Jacobite authorities, through several 
centuries, has failed to discover a single writer who did not 
accept the Roman Petrine tradition. No less striking is the local 
evidence (still existing) for a considerable residence of St. Peter 
in Rome. 

It has been [he continues] one of the conditions of the soundness 
of an historical tradition, the wideness and unanimity of its recep- 
tion. Now probably never was any tradition accepted so univer- 
sally and without a single dissentient voice, as that which associates 
the foundation and organisation of the Church of Rome with 
the name of St. Peter, and which speaks of his active connexion 
with that Church as extending over a period of some twenty-five 
years. That Peter visited Rome between the years 62 a.p. and 
65 A.D., and that he was put to death there by crucifixion is admitted 
by everyone who studies the evidence in a fair and reasonable 
spirit. ‘This is not a tradition; it may rather be described as a 
fact vouched for by contemporary or nearly contemporary evidence. 


And Prof. Lanciani, an admittedly impartial archzo- 
logist, says : 


I write about the monuments of Rome from a strictly archzo- 
logical point of view, avoiding questions which pertain or are 
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supposed to pertain to religious controversy. For the archzo- 
logist, the presence and execution of SS. Peter and Paul in Rome 
are facts established beyond a shadow of doubt by purely monumen- 
tal evidence. 


Or, to come to a non-Catholic authority living in our 
midst, who certainly cannot be accused of bias in favour 
of Rome, Prof. F. J. Foakes-Jackson, in his recent 


Peter, Prince of Apostles : 


Peter [he says] is the most prominent person in the story of 
our religion ; none of the Apostles but Peter plays a part in the 
early days of the history of the Church; the Vatican Hill where 
Peter was martyred, even in the days of persecution, became one 
of the most venerable spots on earth ; the Church of Rome certainly 
by the middle of the first century came into the light of history 
and has never withdrawn from it. He gradually appears almost 
in solitary grandeur, for even the Apostle Paul falls into the back- 
ground when Peter begins to rule in Rome. . . . At the same time 
Peter increased, as Paul decreased, till the Prince of Apostles 
completely outshines the other founder of the Roman Church. 
The right [he goes on to say] to rule in the name of Peter cannot 
be correctly described as a claim, for no one disputed it any more 
than the fact of the martyrdom at Rome. 


All this Milner-White and Knox ought to know, but 
they have forced themselves to ignore it, and in so doing 
to lower the standard of honest English scholarship. 

His examination of the Scriptures completed, Father 
Vernon returns again to the Little Queen, as her humble 
father called her. 


What was it [he asks again] that tore me from my allegiance? 
What was it that uprooted me from a situation which, spiritually 
and humanly, gave me all that I could desire and seemed so clearly 
to have the mark of God upon it? 

The answer, to me, now is clear. It was the Catholic Church 
as | had met with her at Lisieux. All that I had seen at Lisieux, 
all that I had realised in the Gospels, all this was fatal to the 
position in which I found myself, however successful and sound 
that position, at first sight, might seem to be. 


The two vital questions which he had to put to 
himself were those of Authority and Unity. 
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The source of her authority and the centre of her 
unity, the Church maintained, was, “by Our Lord’s 
express appointment, to be found in one place only, 
the Papacy; and therefore, to belong to this Church, 
submission to the Papacy was necessary. ... When I 
turned to the Scriptures I found this confirmed in every 
detail. Our Blessed Lord ordained His Church to be 
a teaching Church which should go into all the world and 
teach the whole of humanity. He endowed her with 
His own Divine authority, so that she should command 
the obedience of all men. He promised that the Holy 
Spirit should guide His Church into all Truth, and that 
He Himself would be with her till the end of time... . 

“ Our Blessed Lord also prayed that His Church should 
be externally and visibly one, so that the world, seeing 
its unity, might recognise its supernatural origin, and might 
realize the Deity of its founder. 

“This exterior unity was not to be something imposed 
from outside, but was to be the result of the Church’s 
interior unity with the life of the Godhead through her 
union with her Lord. Thus the unity of the Church 
could no more be broken than can the unity of the 
Godhead. .. . 

“ No other Church makes any such claim! She stands 
alone, self-evident to all the world. There could be 
but one conclusion. However much I might love the 
associations which had gathered round the Church of 
England, however close the ties of friendship with many 
souls within her fold might be, the Church of England 
could no longer hold my allegiance, and I must make 
my submission to the one Church which claims a Divine 
Authority and alone fulfils the commands and purpose 
of Our Blessed Lord. . . .” 

At last the clouds lifted and light began to appear. 


I waited a few days longer, and then decided to put myself under 
instruction in one of the Religious Orders. Then peace came. 
Worn out and exhausted, I could rest at last ; for the haunting 
sense of uncertainty was gone. The human ache and the sense 
of loss was just as acute, but there was a foundation now which 
made it less difficult to bear. 
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Two other points in the reply of Milner-White and 
Knox to Father Vernon call for comment. They open 
with an earnest plea “ for a change of temper on the part 
of Rome.” If, they say, she was ready to make a qualified 
admission that the sin of the original division was 
due to faults on both sides, and that, although she believed 
the bodies which separated from her mistaken, she 
believed also their mistake to be honest and to treat them 
with sympathy, it would be the beginning of miracles, 
and Rome would lose nothing, but the whole world would 
gain, and the first real step towards distant reunion would 
be taken. It is a plea that the writer heartily endorses. 
And he believes that Catholic leaders will not be found 
wanting in their sincere response. 

But it must be pointed out to Milner-White and Knox 
that their open attack upon Father Vernon, and upon 
the Catholic Church itself, is marred by those very 
defects of temper and impenitence which they see so 
much evidence of in Rome, and are so little conscious 
of in themselves. It is perhaps asking too much that 
they should rejoice with Rome over the return of Father 
Vernon to the One Fold. But why should they not give 
Rome the lead in that charity which thinketh no evil, 
and which when one member of the body rejoiceth all 
the members rejoice with it. Or is the temper of 
Milner-White and Knox towards Rome better expressed 
-In the penal laws against Catholics which those 
they represent upheld? Do they hold that those laws 
were designed as an exhibition of “that love which 
casteth out fear,” which they ask Rome to manifest 
toward themselves ? Would it not be a fine demonstra- 
tion of the Christian love they would inculcate if 
Milner-White and Knox promoted a movement 
in their own circle to set an example to Rome 
by voluntarily appearing in sackcloth at the Vatican 
for the crimes committed in their stead at Tyburn 
and such-like holy places? Such a wholesome confession 
would be poetically appropriate this year of the 
beatification of one hundred and thirty English martyrs, 
whose blood, as of old, has verily become the seed of 
the Catholic Church in England. If that is too great a 
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demand upon their courage and penitence, they might at 
least openly rejoice over the going home of Father Vernon, 
and express their fervent prayer that he will establish 
another link of understanding friendship between 
themselves and Rome, which would surely promote 
reunion. That is the light in which I hope such conversions 
will be seen in future. 

The second point is that Milner-White and Knox 
would have us believe that they, and those for whom 
they speak, are the friends of science—that they have 
welcomed all scientific discoveries with open arms, 
That is an impenitent clam. The present writer was 
engaged upon a history of theories of Evolution with Dr. 
Alfred Russel Wallace, Darwin’s co-discoverer, when he 
died, a history which we discovered was strewn with 
evidence of Anglican bigotry. The withering castiga- 
tion of Bishop Wilberforce by Huxley is not yet 
forgotten. ‘To pose now as the loyal friends of science 
in contradistinction to the Roman Church is sheer 
hypocrisy. Ifthe respective claims to scientific discoveries 
were compared, Rome would certainly outshine these loud 
boasting modernists. 

But what is meant by Science? Do Milner-White 
and Knox welcome the science of Bertrand Russell ? 
Here is his final confession. Whither will modern 
science lead without Faith ? Bertrand Russell, in Mystictsm 
and Logtc, answers : 


That man is the product of causes which have no prevision of 
the end they were achieving ; that his origin, his growth, his hopes 
and fears, his loves and his beliefs, are but the outcome of accidental 
collocations of atoms ; that no fire, no heroism, no intensity of 
thought and feeling can preserve an individual life beyond the 
grave; that all the labours of all the ages, all the devotion, all 
the inspiration, all the noonday brightness of human genius are 
destined to extinction in the vast 'death of the solar system ; and 
that the whole temple of man’s achievement must inevitably be 
buried beneath the debris of a universe in ruins—all these things, 
if not quite beyond dispute, are yet so nearly certain that no 
philosophy which rejects them can hope to stand. 


But happily his is not the only voice to be heard in 
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the world of Science. Bertrand Russell’s conclusions 
are being steadily overborne by wiser men. 


Science [says Prof. W. C. Dampier-Whitham in his recent great 
work on the History of Sctence] must admit the psychological 
validity of religious experience. The mystical and direct appre- 
hension of God 1s clearly to some men as real as their consciousness 
of personality or their perception of the external world. It is 
this sense of communion with the Divine, and the awe and worship 
which it evokes, that constitute religion—to most a vision seen 
only at moments of exaltation, but to the Saints an experience 
as normal, all-pervading and perpetual as the breath of life. It 
is not necessary, indeed it is impossible, to define what is meant by 
God: those who know Him will want no definition. 


And Prof. A. N. Whitehead, F.R.S., an equally eminent 
authority, in Sctence and the Modern World declares : 


The fact of the religious vision, and its history of persistent 
expansion, is our one ground for optimism. Apart from it, 
human life is a flash of occasional enjoyments lighting up a mass 
of pain and misery, a bagatelle of transient experience. 


If leaders of Science can speak in such terms they 
will find the Christian Church in general ready to 
give them a more patient hearing. Materialism has 
too long dominated the minds of some scientific men. 

The attitude of the Christian Church towards Science 
should be one of quiet sympathy, not of loud boasting 
support. Much of the Science of to-day may be the 
superstition of to-morrow. So-called “ Modernism ” 
is born of the twilight of a new age, out of due season. 
Much of it will disappear as the day advances. The 
revealed Truths of God enshrined in Holy Scripture 
rightly interpreted abide in noonday light. What the 
mind of this Age wants is not hectic controversy, 
but reasoned explanations of the Faith. Quiet, clear, 
definite teaching, for all people, will alone dissipate doubts 
and remove prejudices. 

Finally, Father Vernon’s critics fall out with him over 
the crucial question of authority and obedience. But, 
here again, they fail to see beneath the dogmatic authority 
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of the Church which, they assert arbitrarily, imposes upon 
the human mind a catena of doctrines which must be 
inwardly accepted. The philosophy and psychology of 
obedience seems a closed book to them. Self-surrender 
to a higher power is the one sure path to perfect freedom 
and self-realization. 









“T ought,” said Ignatius Loyola, “on entering religion, and 
thereafter, to place myself entirely in the hands of God, and of him 
who takes His place by His authority. I ought to desire that 
my Superior should oblige me to give up my own judgment and 
conquer my own mind . . . I must consider nothing as belonging 
to me personally, and as regards the things I use, be like a statue, 
which lets itself be stripped and never opposes resistance.” 









Rodriguez says in his treatise that St. Ignatius himself 
declared, when he was General of his Order, that if the 
Holy Father were to order him to set sail in the first 
barque which he might find in the port of Ostia, and to 
abandon himself to the sea, without a mast, without 
sails, without oars or rudder, or any of the things that are 
needful for navigation or subsistence, he would obey 
not only with alacrity, but without anxiety or repug- 
nance, and “even with great internal satisfaction.” 
“With great internal satisfaction ”—there is the inner 
secret laid bare. The desire of not having is something f 
profounder still than is involved in doing our own will, | 
and being what we call ourselves. It is the unbeliever, [ 
Prof. James, who says, “‘ So long as any secular safeguard 
is retained, so long as any residual prudential guarantee 
is clung to, so long the surrender is incomplete, the [ 
vital crisis is not passed, fear still stands sentinel, and } 
mistrust of the divine obtains ; we hold by two anchors, | 
looking to God, it is true, after a fashion, but also holding [ 
by our proper machinations.” 

Even Dean Inge, and I quote him again, because 
White and Knox bow to his opinions, realises the value | 
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of such obedience to authority. 





No institution [he says] has ever had such a magnificent body 
of devoted servants as the Roman Catholic Church. It is 
impossible not to feel what a source of strength it is to be one of 
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an army, obeying the principles of a militant organisation. Catho- 
licism has the advantage of the esprit de corps, the unquestioning 
obedience, the prompt self-surrender, which are demanded in 
brave soldiers. ‘The testimony of impartial observers to the 
Mission work of the Roman Catholics, whether priests or nuns, 
is very remarkable. ‘There can be no doubt that that Church is 
still able to produce devoted servants worthy of its old traditions. 


And Father Vernon, as he crosses the threshold of 
the Catholic Church, in the very tone and substance of 
this account of his conversion, exhibits a foretaste of 
that repose and confident calmness which, he believes, 
will be his in larger measure as he lives the Catholic life 
and the dynamic currents of spiritual wholeness possess 
him. As the poverty-stricken life of Protestantism 
recedes he will grow richer in the fuller life of 
Catholicism. 

Cannot we all work together for the renaissance of 
the Faith in our land? Archbishop Goodier, in a 
privately printed address delivered at the opening 
of the Oxford Dominican Priory, has expressed with 
characteristic courage and insight the mission of the 
Catholic Church in England. 

“The mission of the Catholic Church,” Arch- 
bishop Goodier says, with deep fervency, “is to bring 
England and Catholic Christendom yet closer together. 
We look forward ” (the words are all his own) “to a 
renewal of that great ancient alliance by which the whole 
world may be brought the nearer to think as one, to 
pray together as one, to serve as one the common Father ; 
by which men may be to one another no longer as 
hereditary rivals in religious creeds, which Nature itself 
declared to be a lie, but as brethren in the household 
of the Lord God of nations, ‘where there is neither 
Gentile nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, 
Barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free ; but Christ is all, 
and in all.’ With confidence we hope for a reconcili- 
ation and reunion, or rather a new union, deeper down 
than has ever been before, founded not only on theological 
agreement, but on the broader experience gained from 
four hundred years of bitter trial, and on a more universal, 
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all-embracing love, the fruit of these centuries of enmity. 
This blessing every English Catholic prays unceasingly 
that God may grant to this country, which he loves, no 
less than his fathers, even unto death.” 

“If ever,” says Father Vernon, “ an Anglo-Catholic 
is to come into close and personal touch with the inner 
life of the Catholic Church, something must happen to 
him, some ‘tremendous jolt,’ so that he can see the 
Catholic Church as she really is.” It is to be hoped that 
such a jolt comes quickly to Father Vernon’s critics. 

“And now, dear reader,”? Cardinal Newman would 
say, “ time is short, eternity is long. Put not from you 
what you haveherefound. Regard it not as a mere matter 
of present controversy. ... Wrap not yourself round 
in the associations of years past ; nor determine that to 
be the truth which you wish to be so, nor make an idol 
of cherished anticipations. Time is short, eternity 
is long.” That was the fervent appeal of the spiritual 
pilgrim who, at long last, had reached the goal. 


JAMES MARCHANT. 
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Art. 2.—THE UNGUARDED STATEMENT 


HERE could be no better illustration of the 

intellectual collapse of our time, in matters of religion, 
among the vast majority of those who are unacquainted 
with the historic philosophy of Catholicism, than the 
remark of the Anglican Bishop of Birmingham 
that the Church “has never made the unguarded 
statement that Jesus was God.” 

When it was announced that Dr. Barnes (who does 
not believe in ecclesiastical authority, except when it 
is exercised by himself) was punishing members of his 
own Church for what, in his view, was an excess of sacra- 
mental devotion, I ventured to point out, in The Times, 
the striking anomalies of the situation. Dr. Barnes has 
again and again informed the world that it is the duty 
of all men to follow what they believe to be the truth, 
wherever it leads them, whether it compels them to 
differ from the “ orthodoxy ” of his own Church or not. 
The rebels against his rule are undoubtedly sincere. 
They are following what they believe to be the truth. 
But he punishes them because what they believe to be the 
truth is not what Dr. Barnes believes to be the truth. 
Yet the Bishop himself was solemnly pledged to maintain 
certain beliefs, among which are the fundamental beliefs 
relating to the Godhead of the Founder of Christianity, 
beliefs incorporated in the Niceneas well as the Athanasian 
Creed. Rightly or wrongly, in his quest of “ scientific 
truth,” he has renounced those fundamental beliefs. 
The position, therefore, is that men who do sincerely 
hold those fundamental beliefs are being punished for 
what might be called in their own Church an excess of 
devotion, by a Bishop who is trying to destroy the very 
foundations of the law he invokes. 

The Christian Church, he says, “has never made 
the unguarded statement that Jesus is God.” There 
is no question as to what Dr. Barnes really means by this 
remark on page 152 of his book, Should such a Faith 
Offend? ‘The usual evasive replies have been made. 
One correspondent actually affirmed that the Bishop 
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“immediately went on to explain ” that Jesus was a/so really 
and truly Man, and that in the Incarnation there had 
been “a temporary and voluntary surrender of some 
of the functions of Godhead, such as omnipotence.” 

Reference to the Bishop’s own book will show that 
this was a pure invention. No such explanation is made. 
The Bishop does not use the word “ also,” nor is there 
even a hint at any such “temporary and voluntary 
surrender.” 

The Nicene Creed, of course, was not guarding 
against belief in the perfect Godhead of Jesus any more 
than it was guarding against belief in His perfect Manhood. 
It was guarding against a denial of either. ‘The Bishop, 
saying that the Church has guarded against the assertion 
of the former, does without qualification or guard of 
any kind assert the latter himself, and deny the former. 
To interpret the doctrine of the Incarnation as meaning 
the Jesus was God is—he says—to misunderstand it. But 
there is no misunderstanding, apparently, about His 
Manhood. Iam not here disputing his opinion. I am 
merely discovering its nature. 

The Dean of Peterborough wrote admitting that 
the Bishop of Birmingham might be “ as unorthodox ” 
as was affirmed, but that this could not be proved from 
the remark that the Christian Church had “‘ never made 
the unguarded statement that Jesus was God.” The 
remark, said the Dean of Peterborough, was true, and 
to challenge it was to fly in the face, not only of facts, 
but of the necessities of the Catholic creed. ‘The Nicene 
Creed implies a limitation of the Godhead, he added. 

Could there be a clearer demonstration of intellectual 
collapse than this use of an elementary logical fallacy. 
If we say that a man stooped to an act of compassion 
towards dumb animals, and endured severe trials and 
limitations on their behalf, we are not craftily 
guarding against the statement that he actually was 
aman. If we say that an eagle is caged we are not subtly 
hedging against the idea that the captive is an eagle. 
(I need hardly say that these illustrations are used 
merely to point the logical fallacy, and not in any theo- 
logical sense.) But here are dignitaries of a church 
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using elementary logical fallacies (of which the classic 
specimens are to be found in any textbook) to impair 
the fundamental beliefs of their own religion; beliefs 
upon which the whole fabric of Christianity has rested 
from the beginning. ‘The Dean, of course, did not see 
the bearing of his own remarks ; but that is the tragedy 
of it. 

He not’ only seems to be unaware of the contents of 
the Athanasian Creed as printed in his own Prayer 
Book, but he is equally unaware of the testimony of the 
great Fathers of the Church to the fact that, in the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, no loss is attributed to the 
Son of God, but rather an addition. It is not a question, 
for the moment, whether that doctrine be true or false. 
The Dean fails to grasp the nature of the doctrine; 
and he fails to grasp the fact that it is the corner-stone 
of Christianity, the fundamental doctrine which differ- 
entiates Christianity from a mere secular philosophy. 

Moreover, in his anxiety to smooth things over, 
the Dean suggested that this isolated remark of the 
Bishop of Birmingham was the only basis of the charge 
against him. The Bishop of Birmingham, however, 
in a sermon at Westminster Abbey, had affirmed that the 
whole structure of Anglican orthodoxy had been destroyed 
by modern science ; that no new orthodoxy had arisen 
to take its place ; and that young men of ability, therefore, 
might now enter his Church without feeling themselves 
bound to its formulated beliefs (provided, of course, 
that they followed truth along the road of negation). 

In his own book, the Bishop of Birmingham makes 
it perfectly clear that, for him, Victorian science, of the 
Huxley school, has destroyed the historic creeds. He 
makes it quite clear that, for him, Jesus was the cul- 
mination of man’s upward “ evolution,” not the Second 
Person of the Triune God, who descended to man. Let 
me emphasize, once more, that I am not here disputing 
his opinion. Iam merely discovering it. It does not 
occur to the Bishop that the acceptance of “ evolution,” 
so far as the ascent of man is concerned, does not in the 
least conflict with the descent of God to man at a certain 
Stage, as a complement of the process. Dr. Barnes 
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speaks of Jesus as “ the last and greatest of the prophets”; 
he actually discusses the question whether He may not 
be surpassed by other men later ; and, though he inclines 
to believe that He will not, it is always of a merely human 
being that he is speaking, who attains to _par- 
ticipation in the Divine by an ascent through 
evolution. He does, of course, use phrases which—as 
he says himself—are capable of many shades of meaning ; 
and this, in a follower of “truth,” is sometimes dis- 
ingenuous. He finds the “ Divine ”’ in the spiritual life 
of Jesus; but its measure may be taken by a remark 
that deserves to go down in history: 

“* During the war,” he says, “ some of us tried to com- 
pose prayers which might be used by German soldiers 
equally with ourselves. None equalled the Lord’s Prayer.” 

As I remarked elsewhere, our surprise at the spiritual 
achievement of its composer is mitigated by the Bishop’s 
testimony on another page to what he actually calls the 


“ natural ability ” of his God. 


The Bishop’s point of view is essentially that of the 
Modernists who have “ jettisoned the idea of the Godhead 
of Jesus,” and think of a “ purely human Jesus,” who by 
his moral elevation may sometimes be described as 
rising to participation in the Divine. 

It need hardly be emphasised that, in such a view, 
the whole fabric of Christianity must go to pieces ; for 
there would be no essential difference between Christianity 
and a hundred other philosophies. But, supposing it 
to be true, what of the Bishop’s invocation of the law 
against those who have at least sincerely kept the faith 
in those essentials ? And what are we to make of his own 
lawn-sleeves, and the disingenuous use of words and 
phrases which, if his own view of the truth be true, 
must certainly be utter humbug. He believes in the use 
of “sacraments,” though he tramples on any belief in 
their reality. And let no one think that his objection 
to “ Reservation ” is the end of that matter for Angli- 
cans. Consider the honesty of this. The Eucharist, for Dr. 
Barnes, has a “ psychological value.” But he does not 
believe that it was instituted by the Founder of Christian- 
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ity, and he will not allow it to have even the memorial 
value of such an institution. The most moving and 
vital words in his own Prayer Book, “ Do this, as 
oft as ye shall drink it, in remembrance of Me,” he believes 
to be an “ interpolation by a later scribe” in the Gospel ; 
and he rejects St. Paul’s authority for the words because 
it suits his view to do so, though elsewhere he describes 
St. Paul as the greatest of all authorities. 

I will not analyse here the shallow literary grounds on 
which the Bishop decides that the very words in the 
Gospel which seem to bring us nearest to the original 
Speaker are fictitious. If ever words rang true they are 
these ; and he gives no reason at all for his rejection of 
St. Paul’s testimony. But the question that I am deal- 
ing with, for the moment, is one of intellectual honesty. 
If Dr. Barnes’s view of those words is correct, we can only 
wonder how he can bring himself to utter them, as he 
must again and again, at that sacred moment, over those 
bowed heads at the Eucharist, knowing how deeply the 
fictitious “interpolation” pierces into some hearts. 

One could understand his abandoning the Church, 
in the general vagueness of his creed. It is almost 
impossible to understand the psychology that can allow 
him to lift that Chalice; and to repeat those words, 
believing them to be fictitious. 

Lord Charnwood, a liberal Protestant, and the author 
of a masterly book on the Gospel of St. John, has described 
the kind of criticism which the Bishop of Birmingham 
has brought to bear on those words as one of the silliest 
and most futile of human occupations; and he makes 
it clear that there is not the slightest basis for such a 
discrimination against important passages, except the claim 
of the critic who happens to dislike sacramentalinstitutions. 
The failure of Dr. Barnes, and the school which he repre- 
sents, is an intellectual failure. They are under the spell 
of the out-worn ideas of Victorian science, and they are 
rushing, in the name of science, to embrace views which 
science itself is far less ready to accept to-day than it is to 
accept the main philosophical principles of St. ‘Thomas 
Aquinas. Dr. Barnes talks of “ evolution” ; but he never 
specifies which particular theory of “ evolution he means.” 
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Dr. Barnes swallows Darwin whole, just as modern 
philosophers are demonstrating that, correct as Darwin’s 
facts may have been as far as they went, they do not even 
begin to account for the fact that at one end of the 
cosmic process we have a drifting cloud of gas (or nebula), 
and that, after a lapse of time, through the mere action 
and reaction of its particles (according to Victorian 
science), the human race, and Westminster Abbey and 
various other odds and ends, have arrived. It is quite 
obvious that Darwin omitted the most important factor 
of all. Dr. Barnes, encouraged by a bright young girl, 
to whom he pays his tribute in his book, rejects Genesis, 
which nobody supposes to have been intended as a scientific 
text-book for university extension pupils of to-day. But 
he entirely omits to mention that the most important 
factor of all, the factor which alone can account for the 
“virgin birth ” of life and humanity on a planet which 
itself originated as a drifting cloud of gas, is stated in 
the very first sentence of that same despised Genesis— 
In the beginning God... 

He is content to follow science along its diminishing 
road of explaining, everywhere, the greater by the less, 
in flat defiance of its own first principles. He is unable 
to see that, in this age of specialists, while each man 
with his eyes glued to the ground may be correct as 
jar as he goes, there are worlds on worlds of thought in 
the Catholic philosophy which are intellectually necessary 
to any complete view. ‘Take, for instance, one sentence 
from St. Thomas, “ The maximum in any genus is the 
cause of all in that genus,” and set it over against the 
diminishing causes of Victorian science. It does not 
invalidate the observed sequences of Nature; but it 
does provide the necessary philosophical complement 
to the naturalist’s observations. 

There is no clause in the Christian Creed that can be 
taken by itself. The Incarnation logically implies the 
differentiation between Father and Son in the Trinity. 
Dr. Barnes takes them separately, and, not seeing the 
connection between them, regards them as arbitrary, 
and disbelieves in both the Incarnation and the Trinity. 
The miracle of the Christian Faith is that, as time goes 
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on, for those who have eyes to see and ears to hear, its 
terms take on ever deeper meanings, and its philosophy ex- 
pands to take in all the real truth that science can give 
it with the progress of the ages. What irony could be 
greater than that now, when science is dissolving matter 
itself into an insubstantial pageant, and annihilating 
Space and Time, a Bishop under the spell of out-worn 
theories should be insisting on the validity of those 
theories, in the name of spiritual religion, and should 
be repudiating the philosophy, which, after all, was 
final for such an investigator of infinitesimals as Pasteur, 
on the ground that such scientists as Pasteur were not 
abreast of “the modern science” of an Anglican 
ecclesiastic. 

The Bishop believes that God is everywhere in the 
physical universe, except where his own religion promised 
that He would be. He believes that the physical is the 
vehicle of the Spirit, except in the Sacraments. And 
when he says that the Christian Church has “ never 
made the unguarded statement that Jesus was God,” he 
means simply that he is not committing Dr. Barnes to 
what he really thinks is incredible. It 15, humanly 
speaking, incredible as the existence of the universe itself 
is incredible. How could the Eternal and Infinite 
God have descended to this insignificant planet and 
be born as an insignificant child ? Even the Archbishop 
of Canterbury asks that question. But the whole 
value of the Creed and the Faith was in just this incredible 
announcement—that the Eternal Creator had done 
just that incredible thing—and that the Omnipotent had 
stooped from one extreme to the other. It is the ultimate 
paradox of Creation itself, whether we look at it as the 
final and unknowable mystery of Science or as the final 
and incomprehensible mystery of religion. We have 
talked of the Manger and the Inn, and have gloried in that 
narrow Crib for ages. There is certainly no new difficulty 
in the discovery that the Creator did not choose a more 
splendid orb wherein to humble Himself; and, if it is 
an illustration of Omnipotence to make extremes meet, 
then certainly the Church has not erred in her statement 
that of one Person, and one alone, both the human and 
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the divine nature may be predicated, and that the Voice 
that said, “I am the Resurrection and the Life,” was 
the Voice of One who had the sole right in the universe 
to use those words. 

Dr. Barnes, in an address to “‘ modern churchmen ” 
of his own persuasion, has attempted to answer the 
criticisms which I made in Lhe Times. He describes 
himself as the champion of a not altogether new attempt 
to adapt the truths of religion to the truths of science ; 
and he tries to create the impression that he is opposed 
chiefly by “ Fundamentalists,” of the intellectual calibre 
of certain opponents of “ evolution” in Tennessee, and 
by Catholic writers to whom, as he can hardly attribute a 
similar lack of intellectual resources, he must attribute 
something worse. He asks, naively enough, why the Pope 
does not make an infallible pronouncement on “ evolu- 
tion.” His audience may accept that question as 
naively as Tennessee accepts “ fundamentalism ” ; but, 
if Dr. Barnes knows anything at all about the Catholic 
Church, he must know that the authority she claims is of 
an entirely different order. If he does not know this, 
he has no right to speak at all. If he does know it, 
his remark is disingenuous. The question may sound 
plausible enough to an audience unacquainted with the 
most elementary facts of the Catholic system. It might 
even provoke a guffaw; but in the silence of his 
own conscience Dr. Barnes cannot feel quite easy about 
it; and the guffaw could give little satisfaction to 
a man of any intellectual culture. 

In the meantime, while the Catholic Church is con- 
cerned with her guardianship of the “ deposit ” of faith, 
and refusing to interfere in matters that are beyond 
her pale, who is it that is actually assuming infallibility 
on scientific matters? Who but Dr. Barnes himself? 
Hts science, apparently, is quite infallible. He even 
makes dogmatic statements concerning matters upon 
which science is still completely puzzled. Life, ania 
to Dr. Barnes, originated in lifeless “ matter.” He 
says this in the face of all the modern scientists who 
have declared that they have never been able to bridge 
that gulf, and that the bridge is inconceivable to them. 
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Pasteur, and even Huxley, would certainly have liked 
very much to know where Dr. Barnes obtained his in- 
formation. Even if his vague statement could be 
justified, there is no collision between the facts of science, 
so far as they can legitimately be stated, and religion, 
which is concerned with realities beyond phenomena. 

But wherever Dr. Barnes can plausibly suggest such a 
collision he does so, usually on matters which are little 
more than a quibble over phraseology. He has not yet 
suggested that we should give up talking of the sunrise, 
since the sun does not, as a scientific fact, rise. But 
his arguments are all of the same order ; and it is always 
a religious belief that must be altered or destroyed in 
the adjustment. It never even occurs to him that 
adjustments of phraseology might be made on the other 
side, and that these, in a hundred cases, would deepen 
the truth of the scientific statement and render this 
tinkering at the creeds quite unnecessary. 

A typical case is Darwin’s theory of evolution. It 
never occurs to Dr. Barnes that there are not only a 
dozen other theories of evolution, but that the Darwin- 
ian theory, while its facts may be accepted as far as they go, 
is in its most important aspects regarded as utterly in- 
adequate by many of the clearest scientific minds of 
the present day. I have given one instance above; a 
thousand more could be given. But this one generali- 
sation—that the science of the Victorian period was 
correct in many of its facts, but radically unsound in 
its exploration of those facts, owing to its unphilosophical 
method of always explaining the greater by the less, 1 
recognized on every side to-day. Men like Professor 
Whitehead (whom none will accuse of Catholicism in the 
religious sense) are no less emphatic on this point than 
Bertram Windle, who was both a Catholic and a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. The Huxley school, which Dr. 
Barnes follows so devotedly fifty years after the procession 
has passed, is utterly out-of-date on the philosophical 
side. And, even if it were not, Dr. Barnes ought to know 
that his own suggestions that God “ created” man out of 
an apelike stock would seem, from Huxley’s point of view, 
as “unscientific” as any of the elementary misreadings 
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of Genesis which Dr. Barnes denounces so unnecessarily. 
One can imagine the ironical curl of the lip with which 
Huxley would hear that description of “ natural selection ” 
and “survival of the fittest.” If Dr. Barnes wishes to 
use these weapons, he must remember that he will not 
be dealing with “ Fundamentalists ” only, but with men 
who can at once pick them up and answer him. I may 
be forgiven, perhaps, in this connexion, for saying that, 
as a schoolboy of sixteen, in the first excitement of my 
discovery of the writings of Huxley, I solemnly asked 
every single one of the questions which Dr. Barnes is 
solemnly asking to-day. I still have the copy of the 
portentous letter which I addressed to a schoolmaster, 
challenging him to reform his creed or perish, and I 
still have his reply that one day, when I had read a little 
more, I would discover, he believed, that the matter was 
not so simple as it looked, and that even Genesis, though 
it was not intended as a scientific textbook, might one 
day seem to me to convey the real inspired truth, which 
(curiously enough) we often attribute to poems (so 
seldom scientific), and never to textbooks (so often 
scientific, and so constantly superseded). It took me 
many years to discover ail that he meant. But I did dis- 
cover it. Dr. Barnes will have to move quickly ; for he is 
already a Bishop, and he has only arrived at the questions 
of that sixteen-year-old schoolboy. Question by question 
he follows my own youthful line of thought, and there is 
little to choose between his and my irreverence for 
beliefs that rest on a deeper philosophical basis than 
he has yet discovered. He will find, if he will do me the 
honour to look at the second volume of my 7 orch-bearers, 
that I am still on the side of Huxley against Wilberforce. 
But what he will probably not understand is the fact 
that the world has moved on ; and that the whole ground 
of the fight has shifted. Dr. Barnes stands relatively 
to-day where Wilberforce stood then; and he does not 
know it. But, in his conscience, he must know that the 
men of Huxley’s school (which he regards as so “infallible” 
that, wherever their opinion collides with the creeds, the 
cneade must be altered) would describe Dr. Barnes’s view of 
prayer, for instance, as scientifically impossible. ‘They would 
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regard his view of “creation” from an apelike stock as 
scientifically untenable. They would agree with him 
about “* miracles,” and, if he believed in the “‘ Resurrec- 
tion ” (as he says he does), they would smile and pass on 
just as he describes his own “ modernists ” smiling at the 
philosophy of Catholicism. 

To what, then, does the Bishop’s reconciliation of his 
religion with modern scientific thought of the Huxley 
school amount? Simply to this. That he will reject 
or accept exactly what his own personal fancy dictates. 
Where it suits him to defy the views of the very science 
which he regards as “ infallible in its Victorian decisions ” 
(he actually announces, of one subject, that the “ experts 
have iinished their work”), he will calmly stop his 
modernist career and make his disconnected confession 
of faith on a point which (connected with others) might 
be tenable, but, as a little island in a rushing flood of 
Darwinian agnosticism, is utterly untenable. On one 
page he will tell you that the material is the vehicle of 
the spiritual. He believes, in a vague way, that the 

“* material ”’ was created and is sustained by the Spirit. 
He believes in the sacramental aspect of various 
phenomena. A few pages later he will tell you that, 
in the sacraments, where there is a very special reason 
for that belief, it is impossible for the material to be the 
vehicle of the spiritual. In his attempt to wriggle out 
of the anomalous position in which he placed himself by 
saying that the Church had never made the unguarded 
statement that Jesus was God, he issued a summary of 
the “ modernist faith ” in which he triumphantly eats his 
own words, in the following evasive fashion : 

(a) ** Modernism refuses to sever ‘Fesus from humanity.” 

We may answer that so did the Nicene Creed. 

(b) He was God and man. 

We make the same answer. 

(c) Lhe union was posstble because in all men some degree 
of divine indwelling can take place. 

We may answer again that this statement shows exactly 
where the pressure has been brought to bear upon him, 
and indicates a desperate endeavour to save his own 
conscience ; for he really does not believe that Jesus was 
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God except as all men, in some degree, may be said to 
participate in Godhead. 

It is disagreeable to place an evasive mind under 
the microscope ; but this is the true analysis. And it 
must be noted that “Science,” as represented by Sir 
Arthur Keith, in whom Dr. Barnes has far more faith 
than he has in his own official creed, would certainly 
repudiate the suggestions that Jesus was God ; that man 
is immortal; and that the universe is not a “ mechanism.” 
On what authority, then, does Dr. Barnes maintain these 
beliefs? According to his summary of “ modernist 
faith,” it is simply on his own authority. He makes 
assertions for which, rejecting what he does reject, there 
is not the slightest justification ; assertions which have 
been sternly condemned by Haeckel, for instance, with 
the enthusiastic support of Huxley. Where and how 
does Dr. Barnes draw the line? 


The appeal of Christ [he says] must be based on what in our highest 
moments we feel to be this spiritual knowledge and authority, 
this power to serve God and to guide mankind. All extraneous 
credentials are of slight value. 


He makes it clear that the Bible records are not to be 
trusted. Sentences like “ Do this, as oft as ye shall 
drink it, in remembrance of Me,” though in the highest 
moments of thousands upon thousands they have been 
“felt ” to bring the original Speaker nearer than any 
others, are declared by him to be “ interpolations ” 
or fictitious. How are we to judge, then, or decide 
that other sentences are truly representative of the alleged 
Speaker? ‘The Church has her answer. Dr. Barnes 
has none, except to point gracefully to himself. 

He seems to be utterly unaware of the real movement 
of Catholic thought in the world around him. He is 
ignorant of the discussion of evolution by Catholic think- 
ers who accept it (and, incidentally, a quite independent 
modern literary critic, Mr. J. C. Squire, the Editor of 
the London Mercury, recently described the article on 
“evolution” in the Catholic Encyclopedia as the best 
ever written). If Dr. Barnes is ignorant of what is 
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there said (much of it might be described as a clear 
statement of what he is blunderingly trying to say him- 
self) he has no right to speak. If he is not ignorant of 
it, then again he is disingenuous. ‘The chief source of 
his blunders is that he never grasps the real connexion 
between ideas. He speaks as if, in every age, the collision 
has always been between the outworn beliefs of religion 
and the great new truths of science. ‘There is not a 
trace, anywhere in his utterances, of the real truth that 
where there has been a collision, it has really been a 
collision between the new and the old science. ‘The 
Reverend Charles Kingsley, not a very brilliant thinker, 
accepted “evolution” at once. Owen, the man of 
science, fought it tooth and nail. Bacon ridiculed Coper- 
nicus (a canon of the Church), and, when Dr. Barnes, 
or any of his modernist clergy, have made as important 
a contribution to the theory of evolution as was made 
by a certain monk named Mendel, they will have more 
right to pose as apostles of Science than they have at 
present. 

One of the marvels of the story of Genesis is that 
in spite of its composition in a remote age it does derive 
man from the dust, and sets life in an ordered series. 
Moreover, it does connect the “ Fall” with the very fact 
which, in Dr. Barnes’s view, would seem to contradict 
its literal truth—an ascent to knowledge. “ Ye shall 
be as gods.” I need do no more here than remind the 
reader of what St. Augustine said in the interpretation 
of Genesis. But again we may say that either Dr. 
Barnes is ignorant of what St. Augustine said, and what 
the Church holds (in which case he has no right to speak), 
or, yet again, heis disingenuous. He never, even indirectly, 
hints at what has been said on these matters in the history 
of Catholic thought. He appears to prefer to trust 
his case to the absence of information among his hearers. 
He even advises them not to read what is said on the 
other side. Is this the desire for truth, of which we 
have heard so much ? 

His inability to grasp the co-ordination of the ideas in 
an organic and highly-developed system invalidates his 
scientific, as well as his religious, philosophy. The doctrine 
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of the Trinity taken by itself might indeed appear to be 
foolishness to an elementary thinker who had no real belief 
in the Incarnation. A cultivated Greek would have under- 
stood it, because it answers a real philosophical difficulty ; 
and Hegel understood it for the same reason. But 
Christianity is not merely a religion for exalted philo- 
sophers ; and it is one of the glories of the Incarnation 
(and illustrative of its divine purpose) that the simplest 
of those who accept it are already two thirds of the 
way towards one of the profoundest conceptions of 
the intellect. Bishop Barnes does not really accept it, 
in the full sense of the Creed, and therefore, of course, 
he has his difficulties about other parts of the Creed. 
But this has nothing to do with science. It is only 
when the Catholic Creed is taken as a whole that the 
full meaning of the separate clauses and their organic 
harmony is perceived. Dr. Barnes is not only blind 
to this, but he is blind to a very remarkable fact on 
the other side, a fact which is already beginning to puzzle 
men of science. It 1s possible to accept the beliefs 
of science separately ; but, when they are taken together, 
they have begun to clash. I don’t know whether Dr. 
Barnes believes that one body can act upon another 
at a distance through a vacuum, or whether he believes 
in the “ether” ; I don’t know which of the two theories 
of the transmission of light he accepts; but it is certain 
that scientists have already begun to accept one theory for 
one purpose, and a contradictory theory for another 
purpose, aud that Dr. Barnes had better make quite sure 
of his theories before he rushes to alter the essentials of 
a creed which, if Jesus be God, as he now says, may very 
well be truer, even from the agnostic point of view, than 
those statements of science which are contradicted by 
other statements of science. 

“If ‘Time and Space be illusions,” said Carlyle, “ or 
mere conditions of our own thought, a stumbling-block 
is removed from the very threshold of religion.” Has 
Dr. Barnes ever considered the modern theories of 
Time and Space? Has he, or any scientist, except 
perhaps Professor Whitehead (a whole-hearted admirer of 
Aquinas), even attempted to co-ordinate those theories 
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with the modern theories that have dissolved “‘ matter ” 
into something quite insubstantial, or with “ evolution,” 
which depends on the “ illusion ” of ‘Time. 

Newman had considered these things in an essay 
which anticipated Darwin in a far higher sphere of 
thought. If Space be a condition of our own thought, 
and not of the Eternal (and Dean Inge insists again 
and again on this) it is obvious that the relative ideas 
of science have no absolute validity. What, for instance, 
is motion? Professor Whitehead goes so far as to say 
that, in the ultimate view, there is nothing to choose 
between Copernicus and Ptolemy. How then shall we 
reconcile the different languages which attempt to 
deal with the things of ‘Time, as in a text book of science, 
and the things of Eternity, as in the Eucharist? 
Darwin’s language fails and fails completely, where 
Genesis gives us the profoundest and greatest of 
all generalisations, and gives it in a _ language 
that (as befits the aim) can be understood by philosopher 
and peasant. Does Dr. Barnes suggest that the 
catechism should incorporate the utterly irrelevant 
details of the differential calculus; and that next week 
the Vatican should fly to incorporate Einstein ? 

There is considerably more truth than Dr. Barnes 
appears to realize in Mr. Squires’s recent epigram : 


When all the world was sunk in darkest night, 
God said “ Let Newton be,” and all was light. 
It did not last. The Devil, shouting ‘* Ho, 
Let Einstein be!” restored the status quo. 


The greatest men of science to-day are those who are 
most completely convinced of the utter relativity of 
their theories, and the fact that they belong to a different 
order from what we believe to be the order of religious 
truth. If Dr. Barnes must be a Victorian scientist, let 
him go to Faraday for light upon that matter. The 
Victorian period was one of our greatest, but the religious 
vews of the Huxley school are merely comparable with its 
uncouth furniture. 

Finally, the crux of the whole matter is this: The 
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views of Dr. Barnes are not in accord with his most 
solemn pledges. If he holds those views his only proper 
course is to cease to be a Bishop ; for he certainly cannot 
believe in episcopacy. | Huxley in lawn sleeves is 
impossible. Dr. Barnes would be startled if he knew of 
the correspondence which has been reaching me in this 
connexion from the clergy of his own Church. One of 
these men writes : 


When I was ordained I believed that I was solemnly pledged 
to the creeds, and now one of my own Bishops tells me that I 
am bound to repudiate what I accepted in good faith, and do 
still believe from the bottom of my heart. My whole life has been 
given to that belief. 


Another sends me a letter which he has received from 
his own Bishop (not Dr. Barnes, though it concerns 
him) ; and this letter, if it were published, would strike 
every honest man in England as the most hypocritical 
and dishonest document that had been penned in this 
country for a very long time. The recipient had very 
mildly protested against the repudiation of the creeds. 
The Bishop’s letter not only sneers at the faith of a 
very humble follower of the Founder of his religion, 
but sneers at him on grounds of the cheapest intellectual 
pride, and tramples on the chief clauses of the very Creed 
which the Bishop himself vowed to maintain. Whether 
the creeds be right or wrong, it is abominable that those 
who sincerely believe them, and are not departing 
an inch from their own Prayer Book, should be subjected 
to men who, in any other walk of life, would be regarded 
as all other men are regarded who accept a solemn 
trust and break it. One of the most striking features 
of the correspondence was that while the country 
parson’s letter was modest it was quite sincere, and 
obviously that of a scholar. The Bishop’s letter was 
not only ungrammatical and crude, but altogether the 
product of a fourth-rate mind. One of the sentences 
in it ran thus: “ You ought to know you are not clever 
enough to talk like you do about clever men like Dr. 
Barnes, who are your superiors.” 
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This was signed by the distinguished Prelate himself, 
and addressed from his Palace. ‘These are the men who 
are “keeping pace with modern thought,” and as Dr. 
Barnes points out in his own book, endeavouring to 
align themselves with the bright young people who 
have described his colleagues as uttering “ harmless 
chatter.” Dr. Barnes quotes this remark of an under- 
graduate, and he would rather reject the wisdom of the 
centuries than close his ears to a schoolboy’s jeer. He 
does not attempt to enlighten the youth. He tells him 
that he agrees with his callow judgment, just as he tells 
the schoolgirl (whom he also mentions) that, like her, 
he “ does not believe in Genesis either.” “ Why can’t you 
say it a little louder then ? ” says the impudent young lady. 
The Bishop actually quotes this remark, and promptly 
accepts the reproof as a God-given revelation of what is 
needed. At all costs he must agree with such representatives 
of the age; and so he sets his foot on the pledges he 
has made, and begins to trample on those who keep 
them. He will accept no criticism from them. He 
remembers the undergraduate and the girl. These 
others are merely Christians, and grown men, who have 
been misled into thinking that Bishops might mean what 
they said when they uttered the words, “ Do this, as 
oft as ye shall drink it, in remembrance of Me.” 

But, after all, what is to be expected intellectually 
of a man who, at the end of a discourse on the nature 
of Deity, suddenly drops from one category to another in 
this fashion : 


Belief in God’s love can give us joy in God’s service, if it be 
held with even a touch of Christ’s splendid certainty. You 
younger men and women who will witness the transformation of 
an England whose coal supplies are dwindling, will need trust before 
your days are ended. 


The remark was based on an alarmist cry over coal 
from Dean Inge, in his book on England. Dean Inge 
had picked it up in a newspaper. His statistics were 
almost immediately refuted. But what a dreadful 
thing it would have been if the Church had hastened 
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to revise her ideas about future punishment, in view of 
what Dr. Barnes and Dean Inge had discovered in a 


newspaper about the coal supply ; more particularly as we 
were to be told by a still more modern and scientific 


authority that the statistics were wrong ! 


ALFRED NOYES. 
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. The Greek Anthology, Ed. Paton. § vols, 

. Anthologia Greca, Ed. Stadtmiiller. 3 vols. (Unfinished.) 
. Epigrammatum Anthologia Palatina. Ed. Dibner. 3 vols. 

. Anthologia Greca, Ed. Jacobs. 4 vols. 

And other Works. 
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F it is possible to allow to the whole range of classical 
studies a common and unique intention, that intention 
is surely this : that we may bring to ancient literature the 
same fulness and exactness of appreciation as to our own. 
To this main purpose all the refinements of scholarship 
are subservient—the study of paleography and textual 
criticism, of morphology and syntax, of the precepts and 
practice of ancient rhetoric. These technicalities are at 
once compelled and justified by the physical distance, as 
it were, which separates antiquity from ourselves. In 
questions of text, the lack of any edition sanctioned by the 
author’ in questions of language, the impossibility of 
appeal to any living voice, forbid the direct approach to a 
writer's thought which we may reasonably hope to make 
in the study of modern European literatures. 

Accordingly we shall expect from the classical scholar, 
and approve in him, a kind of searching and detailed 
application to his authors which would be pedantic in an 
interpreter of contemporary, or nearly contemporary, 
letters. The prose of a Walter Pater, subtle and sophis- 
ticated as it is, may yet be appreciatively read, without 
any special and formal preparation, by an Englishman of 
taste ; his ear, his feeling, the instinct for his own language 
will be guide enough. But if he turns to Cicero or to 
Plato, good taste will no longer be sufficient ; only after 
a strict and protracted discipline will he be able to seize 
the elusive shades of meaning which no lexicon can give 
him, and to hear at every turn of the sentence the fastidious 
rhythm of the metrical cadences. 

Scholarship therefore (in the narrower sense of the 
word) is not an end in itself, but the means to something 
which is an end. Yet for the scholar occupied so sincerely 
and so unremittingly with the method there is a constant 
danger that he may become forgetful of the goal. He 
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may spend a year or a lifetime upon the study of an 
author who cannot be supposed either to possess any 
personal value as literature or to be a likely guide to the 
understanding of other authors who have importance ; he 
may write a book round a group of unrelated grammatical 
facts. Todo this is precisely to forsake that due propor- 
tion which is the lesson of classic culture, and to exchange 
the scholar’s mind and outlook for the collector’s. 

For this reason it is a salutary and perhaps a necessary 
thing to turn at times from the details of study to the 
object of study; to review the main lines of ancient 
literature ; to examine the place of its parts in the whole 
and the place of the whole in the literature of the world. 

From this angle of criticism I propose to discuss the 
significance of the Greek Anthology ; to ask what elements 
in it have permanent worth and what have not ; and to 
consider some of the claims which have been made for it 
in modern times. 


The making of the Anthology as we know it was the 
work of many hands and of many centuries. Its history 
begins with the Garland of forty-seven* epigrammatic 
poets made at some time in the first century B.c. by 
Meleager of Gadara. Certainly Meleager was far from 
being the first compiler of an anthology in Greek. From 
the end of the fourth century at least collections of epi- 
grams, chiefly-votive, had been made ; Euhemerus, Philo- 
chorus, Polemo,f Alcetas, Aristodemus, and Neoptolemus 
are named as their authors. Recent research has shown 
that Cercidas, in the second half of the third century, 
published an anthology of verse, iambic in form, in nature 
sententious, which attained considerable popularity.t 
Moreover, the papyri witness to the existence of private 
Analecta made for the satisfaction of amateurs, though 
there is no reason to believe that these enjoyed a wider 
circulation. The importance of Meleager remains un- 


* Forty-eight if we count Meleager himself; and if we neglect the “‘ eis 
éXéyous doropov avOéuov *’ of IV, 1-36. 

¢ Polemo wrote a book wepi rav xara médres érvypayudrwr, and his anti- 
quarian zeal in the search for inscriptions brought upon him the sobriquet of 
=rnroxéras 


t Cf. A. D. Knox, The First Greek Anthologist. 
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diminished. His anthology, unlike that of Polemo or 
Aristodemus, was not merely of historical, antiquarian or 
local interest ; unlike that of Cephalas, it was not a mere 
dictionary of quotations for the use of the moralist or the 
rhetorician. First, his orépavos was an orderly collection 
of integral texts ; secondly, these texts were themselves 
of real literary importance, embracing the best work of 
elegiac writers from the earliest period to his own. The 
poems of this collection, and not least those of Meleager 
himself, still constitute the most valuable portion of the 
——a To these, a little more than a century later, 
Philip of Thessalonica added a number of epigrams which 
had acquired celebrity during the interval ; for the fashion 
of writing them continued to spread, especially at Rome, 
where we find members of Cicero’s circle elegantly occupied 
in their composition. Diogenianus of Heracleia continued 
the series by an anthology of pieces written between the 
reigns of Claudius and Hadrian, while Strato of Sardis 
produced his Musa Puerilis, a collection in which the 
compiler has certainly the lion’s share, but which also 
includes poems by Meleager, Philip and others. There- 
after the history of the Anthology shifts to Byzantium. 
Agathiasin the age of Justinian published a kv«dos ém- 
ypay.aTwv in seven books* which combined with poems 
by the earlier writers a great deal of more recent work ; in 
this the most conspicuous names are those of Paulus Silen- 
tiarius, Macedonius, Rufinus, and Agathias himself. In 
the decline of letters which followed, the neglect of ancient 
writings was only equalled by the dearth of new; till 
Bardas in 858 inaugurated a revival by the re-establish- 
ment of the University of Byzantium. Again, collections 
of epigrams, chiefly of the earlier ones, began to be 
made, the first being that dedicated to Euphemius in the 
reign of Leo VI. Then, towards the beginning of the 
tenth century, Constantinus Cephalas did more than any 
predecessor to bring the Anthology to its present shape, 
re-ordering the existing collections and classing them 
methodically. This, substantially, is the Palatine An- 


* Acathias was apparently the first anthologist to arrange poe:ns by subjects 
and not alphabetically. Later compilers followed his example. 
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thology we know. But four hundred years later his work 
underwent a last revision at the hands of the monk 
Planudes. Taking reasonable offence at the vicious 
morality of some portions of the Anthology, he pursued 
a perhaps unreasonable method of excision and modifi- 
cation. His refined, but no longer integral, edition so 
far held the field that copies of Cephalas’ Anthology 
all but disappeared, and it was not till the eighteenth 


century that an edition of it was printed from the unique 
Palatine MS. 


What were the fortunes of the Anthology when once 
the revival of Greek culture had made it known to the 
western world? Onwards from 1494, the date of the 
editio princeps, printed editions were not wanting ; and 
though the recension of Planudes, long the only one avail- 
able, left much to be desired in detail, the Anthology in 
its main lines was soon accessible to every scholar. In 
England we find that by Elizabeth’s time some portions 
of it certainly were common property. The age did not 
favour meticulous translation, from verse especially, but 
four famous poems of the period owe to this source, if 
, not their inspiration, at least some part of their content. 
Shakespeare’s last two sonnets derive from Marianus 
Scholasticus ;* Jonson’s lines To Celia borrow their con- 
ceits from Agathias and another but unnamed writer ; and 
when Bacon turned to the unusual medium of verse to 
write “The world’s a bubble,” he kept well in mind a 
poem of Posidippus which Sir John Beaumont afterwards 
rendered.—| The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
numbered among translators from the Anthology Prior,t 


* It would obviously be very interesting to discover where precisely Shake- 
speare came upon the piece of Marianus (Anth.Gr., 1X,627). Thereis nothing 
in his two sonnets to suggest a personal acquaintance with Greek any closer 
than that with which he is usually credited. Probably a more learned friend, 
and very likely Jonson, translated the poem for him and he afterwards 
expanded it atleisure. Certainly these sonnets are attached very loosely to the 
preceding ones. 

+ Amh. Gr., IX, 359. Bishop King quotes and translates the last line. 
Earlier versions of the same poem had appeared in Tottel’s Songs and Sonnets, 
1557, and Puttenham’s Art of Pocsy, 1589. It seems to me possible also that 
Herrick, in writing his lines ‘* Upon a maid that died the day she was married,” 
was influenced by Meleager’s O08 yduor, add’ ’Atday (VII, 182). 

+ VI, 1. Paton also refers, for the same poem, to Orlando Gibbons, First 
Set of Madrigals, 1612. 
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Dryden, and Cowper. But though on this evidence it 
appears quite definitely that during these three centuries 
the Anthology was known and read, I do not think that 
it was ever then conceived of as a whole or as a work of 
individual interest. Its contents, doubtless, were often 
assimilated with the cheerful readiness of a robuster 
scholarship than ours ; so were Athenzus, Oppian, Philo- 
stratus, and a hundred other authors whose:names, as they 
meet us in the margins of some Jacobean essayist or 
divine, remind us how much that was once shared by the 
body of ordinary scholars has now passed, seemingly for 
ever, into the province of the specialist. These poems, 
with other relics of antiquity, glided imperceptibly into 
the rich culture of the age and were absorbed in it. It 
remained for the nineteenth century to bring to the 
Anthology itself a special interest, as to an entity differing 
in kind from other portions of the heritage of the ancient 
world. Not only were translations multiplied—among 
them the most celebrated of all in English literature, 
those of Shelley and Cory—but the Palatine collection 
itself, as now revealed in the edition of Jacobs, became 
the object of particular study and enthusiasm. John 
Addington Symonds did more than voice a personal 
opinion when he wrote, in his Studies of the Greek 
Poets : “'The Anthology may from some points of view 
be regarded as the most valuable relic of antique 
literature that we possess.” That something of this 
interest remains alive in our own century is evident from 
the versions and studies which continue to issue from 
the press. 

The history of the Anthology in France shows a similar 
development. There too early interpreters were to be 
found—conspicuous among them that most Grecian of 
souls André Chénier—but again, it was not till the last 
century was well on its way that interest spread to a wide 
circle of readers. The movement began with two essays 
of Sainte-Beuve and Dehéque’s translation; it grew in 
force among the fashionably literary till Anatole France, 
at the height of his dictatorship, sealed it with exquisite 
approval. 
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For about a century, it seems, the Greek Anthology 
has exercised an attraction which earlier generations did not 
feel. Is the interest a passing one, or has the modern con- 
sciousness discovered here for the first time something of 
enduring value ? The finding of an answer to this question 
is the main purpose of the present essay, and I believe it 
will appear most easily if we consider in turn the chief 
sources of appeal which the moderns—explicitly or im- 
plicitly—recognize in the Anthology. They are, I think, 
three: the interest of these poems as representing the 
poetry of private life ; their interest as representing in the 
ancient world something like romantic poetry ; and their 
interest as representing what in modern as distinct from 
ancient usage is called lyrical poetry. 


When John Addington Symonds made the emphatic 
statement already quoted in praise of the Anthology, he 
added in explanation that “ many subjects of interest in 
Greek life which would otherwise have had to be laboriously 
illustrated from the historians or the comic poets, are here 
fully and melodiously set forth,” and again that these poems 
show the “ cosmopolitan nature of the later Greek culture.” 
This is the first respect in which the Anthology can claim 
to differ from the greater part of classical literature. 
What has often been asserted of the Alexandrian age in 
particular may be asserted more strongly and more truly 
of the Anthology over all its twelve centuries :* that 
whereas the great Attic authors wrote either of the public 
life of Greece or of the fortunes of traditional gods and 
heroes, we have here in abundance the personal records 
of contemporary, lowly, and private life. Instead of the 
tragic loves of a Phedra or a Medea we are given the light 
adventures of some very plausibly inconstant gallant ; the 
woes of an Ajax or an CEdipus give place to the misfor- 


* J.e.,from about the sixth century B.c. to about the sixth century A.v. There 
is nothing in the Anthology that is certainly earlier than the first date, and 
nothing later than the second which is worth serious discussion. I may say 
once for all that I shall make no reference in anything that follows to any of 
Books I-III, VIII, and XIII-XV ; all of these seem to have been added some 
eighty years after Cephalas. The epigrams of Christian Byzantium are 
singularly —— of a great civilization, and are only less intolerably dreary 
than the conundrums of Book XIV. 
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tunes of a peasant or serving-woman ; the grinders of the 
mill rejoice when the stream is made to turn their wheels 
instead, and they may enjoy, unlabouring, the gifts that 
Demeter brings ; an epitaph tells us how “ Zosime, who 
was never a slave but in body, has now, for her body too, 
found liberty.” Above all, the votive epigrams of 
Book VII set before us a hundred pictures of simple and 
familiar life : the boy offering to Hermes the top and the 
knuckle-bones “which had been his passion”’ ; the girl 
laying aside—for the delight of Artemis now—her 
“tambourine and pretty ball,” her dolls and their frocks ; 
the poor husbandman giving to the rural gods his few 
consecrated sheaves, or, with some light-hearted triumph 
of capture, the thieving hedgehog he found in his vine- 
yard creeping off with the grapes upon its quills; the 
luckless Heliodorus dedicating to the Syrian goddess his 
net “ untainted by any catch of fish,” but worn out with 
the useless haul of wrack and weed ; and his happier 
fellows, after a life of more prosperous toil, leaving the 
relics of their craft, the weel, the hook, the forsaken 
boat, to those humble and not inhuman deities of the 
shore. : 

Again, these glimpses of private life come not from 
Athens or Greece alone, but from the many diverse and 
distant regions where Greek was spoken. Meleager had 
been not a Greek but a Syrian, and the pages of the 
Anthology reveal the work of compatriots of his such as 
Philodemus, of Romans who cultivated Greek, of dwellers 
in Egypt and Byzantium. 

If, then, we consider it a pleasure to become familiar 
with the private life of the vast and varying Greek- 
speaking world through many centuries, assuredly in the 
Anthology there is a great deal of pleasure to be found. 
But is this in any sense a literary or esthetic one ? Is it 
not rather the justifiable but less lofty pleasure of a satis- 
fied curiosity? To praise a number of poems for the 
domestic or historical information contained in them is 
much as if we praised the paintings of Vermeer as admir- 
ably illustrative of the dress and furniture of the period. 
If all we desire from these poems is the illustration of sub- 
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jects of interest in Greek life, that desire can be satisfied 
as well by the intermediary of a prose translation as by the 
original verse ; and verse in which the content only, and 
not the form, is of value, has no claim to be considered 
literature at all. If, on the other hand, these poems have 
the qualities, and give the emotions, of real poetry, their 
subject-matter, however interesting, will be so incidentally. 
What is more, the interest of subject is of its nature 
variable ; it changes from age to age, from person to 
person, = poonn, on fashion, pursuit, or sentiment. The 
interest of pure literature, however few it may affect in 
any given generation, remains the same in kind. There- 
fore, although the wise, in common with other people, 
often read literature for unliterary reasons, they do not 
commend it as literature for those reasons. If we have 
really in the Anthology the poetry of humble or of private 
lite, we shall do well to praise it, not as revealing a certain 


kind of life, but as being poetry. 


The second source of attraction which the Anthology 
offers its readers is the presence of many elements in 
itself which have often been considered characteristically 
modern, and in particular some which seem to anticipate 
modern romanticism. Inthe more general sense, we may 
feel an agreeable surprise at some of the satirical epigrams 
in Book XI—the best, perhaps, are those on bad actors and 
poets, athletes and doctors—which still retain something 
of a topical flavour. And the following lines of Leontius, 
on an inn lying midway between the Zeuxippus and the 
Hippodrome, sound curiously contemporary in their ready 
references to sport and the sleek commercialism of their 
propaganda : 

On one side I have near me the delightful baths of the 
Zeuxippus, on the other the racecourse. See the races at the one 
and take a bath at the other, then come here to refresh yourself at 


my hospitable board. Your room will be conveniently near ; you 
can leave it in good time for the other races in the afternoon. 


The approach to romanticism in some poems makes 
itself felt in two directions, in the treatment of external 
Nature and in that of love. In illustration of the former let 
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me quote three poems. The first is by Meleager, and is 
one of the rare hexameter pieces in the Palatine collection 
which are of any real interest :* 


Windy winter has gone from the skies, and the radiant season 
smiles, the season of bloomy spring. ‘The dark earth has put on 
her crown of green herbage, and the trees are springing in tresses 
of new leaf, Drinking the soft dew of fertile Morn, the meadows 
laugh with the opening rose. Glad too is the mountain shepherd, 
and plays his shrill pipe, and the goatherd has joy in his snowy 
kids, Already seamen sail the broad waves and Zephyr bellies 
their sails with kindly breeze. Already the Bacchants cry loud to 
Dionysus that brings the grape, and wreathe their heads with the 
flower of clustered ivy. “che ox-born bees bethink them of their 
cunning lovely labours, and settling on the hive they fashion the 
new white lovelinesses of their comb of many cells. Everywhere 
the tribe of birds sings clear, the-kingfishers by the wave, the 
swallows round the roofs, the swan at the river’s bank, in the grove 
the nightingale. If trees with their tresses rejoice and earth is 
abloom and the shepherd pipes, if fleecy lambs wanton and seamen 
sail and Dionysus dances, if the winged creatures sing and the bees 
bring forth, must not a poet also sing lovely songs in Spring ? 


The next poem is one not of wild but of cultivated 
Nature. It comes from Marianus Scholasticus, and is 
written in praise of an outlying park at Amasia called 


Eros :T 


Truly it is beautiful, the grove of Eros, where these fair trees 
are stirred by the soft breath of Zephyr, where too the dewy 
meadow is bright with flowers, sending up a rich glory of violet- 
circled cups. Here the roses of three fountains lined one upon 
another, stream forth the waters of the sweet Naiad. Here Iris, 
the ancient river, swims past the woody place that the soft-haired 
Hamadryads haunt, and in the fruitful vineyard the rich olive- 
berries grow everywhere over the sunny drying-places of the 
grapes. All about sing nightingales, and the cicada tunes respon- 
sive harmony of song. Friend, pass me not by, me the ever-open 
house, but take thy part of my simple cheer, 


Here finally is a very different poem by Agathias,t 
inspired by a “ room with a view ” ina house at Byzantium 
set on a hill: 

“The gods have set toil and sweat on the path to Goodness,” 


® Anth. Gr., 1X, 363. Xeluaros qveudevros am’ alPépos oixouévao . 
¢t Anth. Gr., 1X, 668. *H xaddv ddoos"Epwres . . . 
¢{ Anth. Gr., 1X, 653. Tis Aperijs para .. . 
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said Ascra’s poet, speaking in prophecy of this house. For indeed 
as I climbed the long flight of steps with flagging feet, my hair 
was all soaked with sweat ; but from the top I beheld the view of 


the sea. Yes, perhaps such a room bears much resemblance to 
Goodness.* 


The juxtaposition of these three poems illustrates, I 
think, three different views of Nature which we find in the 
Anthology and in Greek literature asa whole. Meleager’s 
is a real poem of open-air Nature and has the freshness of 
personal vision. Marianus aims at the same effect, but 
comes short of it ; he is more concerned with the comforts 
of the park than with its beauty, and his choice of words 
is dictated by an educated memory rather than by an 
observant eye. The gratitude of Agathias at securing a 
“prospect” suggests the early nineteenth century ; it is 
clear that he looks on Nature not with the ardour of the 
lover but with the appreciation of the connoisseur. 

Nature loved for itself, Nature admired as a fashion, 
Nature sought after as a pose—the three things are all 
represented in the Anthology. By the side of Meleager’s 
verses we may place some of the “ protreptic’’ poems of 
Book X—Leonidas’ ‘O wddos wpaios, Thyillus’ "Hdy 
mnrodopevat yedvoovest—or Monhasalcas’ invitation to 
“stand on the low beach and watch the poplar-shaded 
spring whence the yellow kingfishers with their bills sip 
the running water.” It may be felt, perhaps, that these 
poems too, though the most natural of their kind, are 
not without a tinge of sophistication. This it would be 
difficult to deny ; but they come as near to simple direct- 
ness of feeling as anything in Greek literature after Aleman 


* val rdxa ris "Aperis éyyirarov Oddapmos, where I read éyytrarov for the 
meaninzless miorérarov of the MS. The corruption might be explained by the 
early omission of a syllable : éyyérarov was transcribed as éyyvov, on which 
someone made the unintciligent gloss murév ; this then ousted the truncated 
word from the text, and was later changed to the superlative for the sake of 
metre. The emendation at least makes reasonable sense, and the conceit, if 
strained, is none the less characteristic. The room resembles ’Aper# in its 
preliminaries, and perhaps we are also intended to understand that it possesses 
an dper} of its own, namely, its providing a fine view. Paton emends to 
miotérepov, and doubifully translates “ Perhaps a good room is a surer posses- 
sion than virtue.” This gives noapparentsense. Jacobs's aimr’rarov seems to 
me equally unconvincing. 
¢ Ii is sailing-time.... Now the swallows begin to build with clay.... 
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and Ibycus. In the most famous fragments of these two 
poets : 
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we have perhaps the purest and most splendid reflection 
in the Greek language of the sentiment of Nature ; but 
after them there is little of it in poetry till the age of 
Theocritus and the Alexandrians. The silence has often 
been remarked upon; it seems to me the consequence, 
not of any insensibility of the Greeks of the classical age 
or of the race in general, but of their very pure conception 
of the nature of tragedy, the poetic form which fills the 
interval. The concentration on the persons and action of 
the drama itself forbade any visitation from the outside 
world which might slacken the fine tension of the spectacle 
of human destiny. Thus the diversion which we now 
expect in most literary forms was forbidden then by the 
high sense of tragic unity as it had been forbidden earlier 
in the epic by the necessity of rapid motion. But early 
and late in Greek literature, in-the early lyric no less than 
in the Alexandrian idyll, the poetry of personal sentiment 
and reflection turned easily to surrounding Nature and 
expressed the feelings which that awoke. 

Nature, then, as a theme, was neither unknown to 
Greek poetry nor unsympathetically treated. At the same 
time, I think it would be idle to look, either in the 
Anthology or elsewhere in Greek literature, for the sudden 
detail, the vividness, or the passion which we find in some 
great modern poets when they speak of Nature. Nowhere 
in the ancient world shall we meet the revealing flash of 
Browning’s “ You know the red turns gray,” nowhere 
certainly the secret pulsation of Hardy’s lines : 

When mid-autumn’s moan shook the night-time 
And sedges were horny 

And summer’s green wonderwork faltered 
On leaze and in lane. 


* Alcman’s poem begins: ‘Now sleep the mountain peaks and clefts. .. .’ 
Ibycus’ poem runs: ‘In Spring, in the Maidens’ holy garden, the quinces 
bloom .. . and the vine-flowers under the shady sprays; but for me Love 
knows no season of sleep. .. .” 
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But such intensity of vision or of obsession is by no 
means common to all modern or romantic poets. It is less 
clearly present in Keats and Shelley; it would perhaps be 
hard to find at all in the early romantic poetry of France 
or Germany. On the other hand, we may recognize it in 
Shakespeare ; so that it would seem to be characteristic of 
individual poets* rather than of any particular age or 
school. 

It remains that Meleager, Ptolemezus, Satyrus and 
others of our poets did see the natural world for them- 
selves, though they wrote of it with varying degrees of 
spontaneousness. Moreover, they were not innovators, 
but rather the lineal successors of the lyric poets. The 
second class of writers on natural subjects are definitely the 
aftermath of Alexandrian pastoral verse. I have quoted 
some late verses by Marianus as typical—the verses of 
someone who does find enjoyment in Nature, but would 
not have thought of translating it into verse had not a 
previous literary tradition assured him that nothing was 
more usual. To this class belong a number of poems on 
gardens, parks and baths, scenes where art has aided 
Nature ; some possess elegance, but none detain one’s 
attention long. 

Finally, there are those poems where even fashion has 
faded into pose. The poem of Agathias may be matched 
by one of Paulus, and the verses of Antiphilus in praise 
of a sail, “once in a way,” with the dash of waves above 
him, the humble fare and simple company of the sailors, 
show the same shallow spirit exercising itself on a different 
material. I have found traces of this irritating attitude of 
mind only in the Anthology and in some of the weaker 


passages of the Greek novelists. 
W. H. SHEWRING. 


* I think of English poets especially ; though Mr. Waley’s translations 
suggest parallels in the poetry of China and Japan. 


(To be continued.) 
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Art. 4.—SOME MEMORIES OF MONTMARTRE 
A the great basilica that keeps guard over 


Paris gather many ancient memories, historic and 
religious. ‘hey are now somewhat eclipsed by the wave 
of love and homage that for nearly half a century has 
ascended to the shrine that after the disastrous events of 
1870 and 1871 was raised to God by “ devout and penitent 
France.” Since then other events have intensified the 
devotion of Catholics to the big white church, Oriental 
in its aspect, that has become a landmark in the Paris of 
to-day. During the last war hostile “ Gothas” flew 
over the holy mount and prayerful multitudes filled the 
Church, where the Golden Monstrance radiated night and 
day upon its worshippers. Not only as a home of prayer 
is the basilica famous ; it has become an important centre, 
where many religious and social works were inspired, 
where, at given times, the French Catholics meet to 
gather strength for future efforts. 

Believing as we do in the sacred influences that create a 
strong bond between the children of the Church, separa- 
ted by time and space, we may safely link the present 
renown of Montmartre with the traditions that during 
centuries steeped the mount in a mystic atmosphere. 
The servants of God, who once made it their home, 
prepared the way by their prayers and sufferings for the 
activities that now centre round the great church— 
activities that mark a striking Catholic revival among 
the younger generations of to-day: the enthusiastic 
builders of a new and better France. The first we hear 
of Montmartre carries us back to the earliest days of 
Christianity in Gaul. An old tradition, the origin of 
which is lost in the distant past, has it that St. Denis, 
who brought the Gospel to Paris, was beheaded for the 
faith on the mount named in consequence the martyr’s 
mount; hence Montmartre. Whether this is a fact or 
a legend, it is impossible to dissociate St. Denis from the 
spot, where in medizval times rose an ancient chapel, 
dedicated to him and commonly called the “ martyrium.” 
It stood on the southern slope of the hill, half-way be- 
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tween its base and its summit, and was a noted place of 
pilgrimage. 

In 1096 a certain Gualterius Paganus, to whom a portion 
of the mount belonged, sold his share of the property to 
the monks of St. Martin des Champs. This transaction 
was carried out in the presence and with the consent of 
Guichard [IV de Montmorency, the liege lord to whom 
Gualterius owed homage. Seven hundred years later 
another Montmorency was to play a part in the history 
of Montmartre ; of this tragic figure we shall hear more 
hereafter. A hundred and thirty years later, Louis 
VI, King of France, and his Queen Adelaide, decided to 
build a monastery for women on the holy hill; an ex- 
change was accepted by the monks of St. Martin, and 
the new monastic buildings rose on the slopes. The 
present church of St. Pierre, the most venerable church 
in Paris, became the nuns’ chapel. This remarkable 
specimen of medizval architecture was consecrated on 
April 12, 1147, by Pope Eugenius III, assisted by St. 
Bernard and by Peter, the Venerable Abbot of Cluny. 

The chapel of the martyrdom now passed into the 
hands of the Benedictine nuns, who, during the octave 
of St. Denis and on certain great feasts, had Mass cele- 
brated there. Under their devout guardianship this 
shrine, the heart of Montmartre, was enriched with 
marble columns and valuable pictures. 

It continued to attract many pilgrims. On 15 August, 
1534, came a group of seven young men, led by a lame 
Spaniard of noble birth and distinguished appearance, 
Dom Ignacio de Loyola; the others were a Savoyard 
peasant, three Spanish and one Portuguese students. 
Peter Favre, the only priest among them, celebrated Mass ; 
the others received Holy Communion at his hands and 
bound themselves by a solemn vow to promote the glory 
of God in poverty, chastity, and obedience. On that 
day the Society of Jesus came into existence under the 
patronage of the Mother of God, on a spot hallowed by 
memories of apostleship and of sacrifice. Among those 
seven unknown pilgrims one—a brilliant young student, 
won by Ignatius to the service of Christ—was Francis 
Xavier, the future apostle of the Indies. 
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It would carry us beyond the limits of this paper to 
follow step by step the varied fortunes of Queen Adelaide’s 
Abbey. Like many other French monasteries, it passed 
through alternate phases of fervour and of laxity; it 
attained the summit of its spiritual development towards 
1600, when a wonderful Abbess made its name famous. 

In 1598 Marie de Beauvilliers, twenty-four years of 
age, well-born, highly gifted, and, we are told, very beauti- 
ful, came to take possession of a post to which she was 
appointed by the King and by the Pope. ‘The prospect 
that lay before her was far from encouraging. ‘The 
sixteenth century had witnessed a general decay of the 
religious spirit in the monasteries. ‘This was due to many 
complex causes, chiefly to the frequent civil wars that 
spread abroad confusion and terror. It is possible that 
the new Abbess found some scandals at Montmartre ; 
she certainly found much laxity. ‘The Benedictine rule 
had fallen into disuse, not that the nuns lived in luxury— 
they were miserably poor—but hardships seemed to have 
broken rather than strengthened their spirit. Curiously 
enough, far from welcoming a change, they looked upon 
the new ruler as an enemy and clung to their old ways. 

Marie de Beauvilliers’s religious vocation had not, as 
was sometimes the case, been suggested by her family ; it 
was a spontaneous act ; she was full of religious fervour, 
served by a strong will, and considerable powers of 
organization. ‘To come to Montmartre, in obedience to 
her religious superiors, she had faced the opposition of her 
aunt, the Abbess of Beaumont, who, having made up 
her mind that this favourite niece should be her successor, 
punished her resistance by sending her to take possession 
without a suitable escort. 

Accompanied by a peasant girl, a great mystic, but a 
child in wordly learning, “ Madame de Montmartre ” 
found on arriving that only four nuns rallied round her ; 
the others kept aloof. ‘Two of these four were remarkable 
women: Marie and Catherine Alvequin had often been 
tempted to leave their degenerate community and seek a 
strict convent in Flanders. Before taking so important a 
step, they consulted Brother John, one of the hermits, 
who at that time lived on the Mont Valérien, where now 
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a fort dominates Paris. He was known far and wide 
for his spiritual insight, and he now bid the anxious 
sisters remain at Montmartre, where, he added, “ An 
Abbess full of virtue and courage would soon need their 
support.” 

Assistance came also from another quarter : in a dream 
Marie de Beauvilliers had once seen a Capucin extending 
his hand to save her from falling ; she now recognized this 
unknown friend in an English monk, Father Benedict 
of Canfield, one of the spiritual forces of the day; he 
became her chief adviser, but he attempted no rapid and 
violent reforms. Living himself very close to God, he 
taught the young Abbess the methods of his “ Rule of 
Perfection,” a book of untold value to many souls. When 
he returned to England other eminent servants of God 
forwarded the cause of reform, but it was the English 
mystic who, when the Abbess was friendless and inex- 
perienced, trained her to become a leader, whose example 
was to influence hundreds of religious women. 

During her long life—she died at the age of eighty- 
three—Marie de Beauvilliers gave the habit to more than 
two hundred nuns; she radiated beyond the precincts of 
her own monastery. From the distant provinces notable 
Abbesses came to learn from the right methods to make 
reform a success; under her guidance, they became 
familiar with the true spirit of St. Benedict. 

Among the mystics of Montmartre, whose history, 
admirably told by the Abbé Brémond, reads like a golden 
legend,* was Marie Alvequin, who read the secrets of 
souls like an open book; and Charlotte le Sergent, to 
whom before St. Margaret Mary our Lord taught 
devotion to His Sacred Heart. The most delightful of 
this gracious company was Marguerite d’Arbouze, who, 
trained at Montmartre, became Abbess of the Val de 
Grace and the friend of Anne of Austria. She was, says 
the Abbé Brémond, an “ ideal Abbess,” and his readers 
will agree with him. 

After the death of Marie de Beauvilliers in 1657, her 
coadjutor, a princess of the house of Lorraine, took up the 


* Histoire littéraire du Sentiment religieux en France. Par Henri Brémond, de 
l’Académie Francaise. Vol. ii. L’Invasion Mysitque, 
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reins of government, and under her rule Montmartre 
retained its reputation for strict observance. Its aspect in 
those days was very different to what it is to-day ; on the 
summit of the hill was a wood, with large trees, called from 
its original possessor *‘ le bois du Duc de Montmorency.” 
The slopes of the mount on both sides were covered with 
vineyards and cornfields, among which, facing the south, 
extended the monastic buildings. The church of St. 
Pierre had by this time become parochial, but the “‘Curé”’ 
was named by the Abbess and a portion of the church 
parted off by a “ grille ” and reserved for the nuns. In the 
sixteenth century the Duchess de Guise, who boarded at 
the monastery, built a covered gallery between the Abbey 
and the old church, to which, remembering the time when 
it was their chapel, the Benedictines paid frequent visits. 
The monastic buildings, that were added to and repaired 
at different times, covered much ground with their 
terraces, gardens, and cloisters, besides many outlying 
houses where servants and workmen lived. ‘The “ mar- 
tyrium ” continued to be a centre of devotion, and the 
Benedictines contributed to its adornment, but, alas, the 
very site of this venerable sanctuary disappeared when the 
revolutionary upheaval swept away all traces of old 
Montmartre. 

In the seventeenth century the Abbess was an important 
personage ; she governed a household of over one hundred 
persons; besides the community and its dependants, 
a certain number of young girls of good family were 
educated by the nuns. “ Madame de Montmartre” 
combined the responsibilities of a great landed proprietor 
with the spiritual government of a large community ; the 
streets that extend to-day at the foot of the hill have names 
that recall the memory of former abbesses: rue Antoinette, 
rue de la Rochefoucauld, rue de la Tour d’Auvergne, 
place des Abbesses, etc. ‘The rue de la Tour des Dames 
reminds lovers of the old Paris that here stood a tower 
where the Abbess’s agent came as her representative to 
settle disputes between her tenants. Besides their 
property within the city, the Benedictines possessed 
lands at St. Cloud, Senlis, and farther still. They were 
on cordial terms with the functionaries of the day, who 
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attended the fétes of the monastery. On the name day 
of the reigning Abbess musicians belonging to the city 
of Paris came to play before her on their violins and drums. 

To this dignified post that, since Marie de Beauvilliers, 
had been filled by women of noble birth and exemplary 
conduct, came in 1761 a new Abbess, Marie Louise de 
Montmorency-Laval. She belonged to an illustrious 
race, one of whom had figured seven centuries before in 
the history of Montmartre. She had been carefully 
educated, and when only twenty-five was named Prioress 
of the Abbey of St. Julien at Le Mans. Eleven years 
later she was appointed to Montmartre, as successor to 
Madame de la Rochefoucauld. ‘The habits of discipline, 
obedience, and devotion, established by Marie de Beau- 
villiers were still in force; the new ruler met with no 
opposition; yet in the long list of noble women who 
reigned at Montmartre, none had to face a more tragical 
destiny. 

At first all went well: certain customs handed from 
one generation to another brought a festive atmosphere 
into the monastery on great occasions. It was a long- 
established tradition that every seven years the monks of 
the Abbey of St. Denis, almost within sight of Montmartre, 
should carry the relics of their patron to the spot where he 
won his crown. ‘Twelve monks bore the golden casket 
that enclosed the relics ; they were escorted by drummers 
and met half-way by the chaplains of the Abbess, while 
the church bells rang a welcome. ‘Two High Masses 
filled up the morning, then came the veneration of the 
relic by the community and a Te Deum chanted by the 
monks. The procession returned to St. Denis as solemnly 
as it had come, and, according to custom, the Abbess and 
the Prior exchanged gifts. In 1784, when the procession 
took place for the last time, the Prior presented “* Madame 
de Montmartre ”’ with several large fish pies; her gift 
to him was more spiritual—a silver pyx. 

For some twenty years Marie Louise de Montmorency 
governed her abbey in peace. Her vocation had been the 
outcome of her personal aspirations, and she found no 
difficulty in keeping the rule such as it had been enforced 
by Marie de Beauvilliers. Indeed, it was the excellent 
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reputation of Montmartre that led the Duc de Penthiévre, 
a cousin of the King’s, to entrust his baby daughter to the 
Abbess, Catherine de la Rochefoucauld. ‘The little girl, 
whose mother was dead, had a loving nature ; she became 
deeply attached to Madame de la Rochefoucauld, and 
after her death to Madame de Montmorency. She and 
her companions, all of whom belonged to the old French 
nobility, had their own apartments and seem to have lived 
happily under the Benedictines’ kindly rule. ‘Their 
studies would excite the contempt of our modern young 
women : they were taught their religion, the art of letter- 
writing, some history, and the exquisite manners so highly 
prized by their contemporaries! To Mademoiselle de 
Penthiévre, whose future life was singularly unhappy, 
her convent training gave the solid, Christian principles 
from which she never deviated through a long and 
chequered career.* Between the Duc de Penthiévre 
and the Abbess there was a continual exchange of courte- 
sies: the Duke was one of the great landowners of the 
kingdom, the possessor of many forests, and we hear of 
supplies of pheasants and partridges being sent to 
Montmartre in his name. 

Some eighty years ago there were old people living who 
remembered that their forebears spoke warmly of the last 
Abbess’s gentleness and generosity. She educated free of 
cost a number of young girls of noble but impoverished 
families ; to her poor neighbours she gave abundant alms, 
remedies when they were ill, and assistance whenever it 
was needed. A contemporary lawyer, M. du Clozel, 
whose daughter was a nun at Montmartre, wrote that 
Madame de Montmorency’s rule promoted “ peace and 
union”; he extolled her liberal spirit and kind 
heart. 

In the public archives there are, probably untouched 
since the Revolution, bundles of letters written by the 
Abbess, chiefly on business matters. Like many of her 
countrywomen, she was a graceful letter writer. ‘These 
matter-of-fact documents, uninteresting in themselves, 
show her to have been a dignified great lady, prompt to 


* She married Philippe, Duke of Orleans, the Philippe Egalité of the 
revolutionary fame. 
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acknowledge any service, indefatigable in her endeavours 
to help others, scrupulously courteous to her inferiors. 

A precious manuscript at the library of l’Arsenal opens 
a vista on her interior life. It is a treatise on the Love of 
our Lord, deeply mystical in its tendency, and is dedicated 
to Marie Louise de Montmorency. The preface enlarges 
on her simplicity and the kindness that made “ timid 
souls” at their ease with her; and, allowing for some 
exaggeration, there is an unmistakable ring of sincerity 
in the author’s praise. A delicately executed miniature 
represents the Abbess on her knees before the Blessed 
Sacrament, her crozier lying on the ground before her. 
Her attitude is at once profoundly humble and extremely 
dignified : her head is raised, her eyes fixed on the Blessed 
Sacrament, her refined features lighted by an inward 
flame. 

The gentle dignity that characterized the last Abbess of 
Montmartre was happily combined with sterner virtues ; 
when evil days came this daughter of a warlike race proved 
herself the fearless guardian of a sacred trust. 

The revolutionary spirit that had for some years past 
undermined the influence of the Church and the authority 
of the King broke out on 14 July, 1789, when the people, 
whose passions had been fired by false statements, 
destroyed the Bastille. Six days later, on July 20, 
twenty thousand armed men surrounded the abbey. 
The wildest reports were afloat, and blindly believed : 
the Abbess had concealed fifty canons and five thousand 
guns to destroy Paris! ‘The mob clamoured at the gates, 
demanding that these munitions should be delivered. 
After some delay negotiations were started between their 
infuriated enemies and the nuns’ friends. It was 
proposed that visitors selected from the people should 
be allowed to make a thorough search, and, this being 
agreed upon, the Abbess gave orders that the great 
gates should be thrown open to admit the delegates. 
The proceedings lasted six hours; not a hole or corner 
was unvisited, the cellars, granaries, outhouses, under- 
ground passages, etc., explored, and the only result 
of this minute investigation was the discovery of a rusty 
old gun belonging to the gardener! ‘The nuns had also 
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been accused of secreting provisions of flour : the quantity 
found proved so small that it was insufficient for the I10 
persons then living in the monastery. When the 
searchers reported that the statement made by the Abbess 
that she hoarded neither guns nor provisions was correct, 
the crowd dispersed, but until the end of September the 
Government quartered soldiers in the monastery at the 
nuns’ expense, nominally to protect them from another 
attack. 

After this came a few months of comparative tran- 
quillity, during which, on 18 February, 1790, the fish- 
wives of Paris, observing an ancient custom, presented 
Madame de Montmartre with flowers and were hospitably 
entertained by her ; it was the last exchange of courtesies 
between the Abbess and the people of Paris. 

In July 1790, the nuns were required to declare whether 
or not they wished to remain in their monastery. The 
evil spirit of the day had penetrated in the community ; 
the Abbess, twenty-four choir nuns, and eleven lay sisters 
protested that their one desire was to live and die under 
the rule of St. Benedict ; eleven choir nuns and six lay 
sisters declared that they wished to leave the abbey. In 
the public archives is a letter written by one of them, full 
of ill-natured spite against the Abbess ; but some of these 
deserters begged, before the final blow fell, to return to 
their community, and Marie Louise de Montmorency 
generously opened her heart and her arms to her prodigal 
daughters. 

Her own position at this time was one of daily in- 
creasing difficulty: in 1791 religious orders were sup- 
pressed, and henceforth the great seal with her family 
arms used by the Abbess is replaced by a plain seal with 
her initials. ‘The right of managing their property was 
now taken from the nuns, and the miserable pension 
allotted to them by Government so irregularly paid that 
the Abbess had to remind the authorities that her 
community was in sore distress. Spiritually, she was 
absolutely isolated ; her parish priest and his vicar had 
taken the schismatic oath, and Mgr. de Juigné, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, having refused to take it, was replaced 
by a schismatic, 
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At this crisis Marie Louise de Montmorency, who now 
signs her letters Supérieure de Montmartre, her title of 
Abbess being suppressed, found an unexpected but 
secret ally in a man named Béville, who was deputed by 
the Government to sell the landed property belonging 
to the abbey. He had been won by the aged woman’s 
courage, patience, and high sense of duty. 

She wrote to claim for her nuns the pensions promised 
to them, but she is no less anxious that the workmen 
employed by the monastery should not suffer by its ruin. 
In one letter she assures Béville that she fully trusts him : 
future events were to prove that this confidence was not 
misplaced. 

Meantime, the work of spoliation continued, and one 
by one the treasures of the monastery were seized. ‘The 
Abbess vainly protested against this wholesale robbery ; a 
large monstrance, evidently of great beauty, the gift of a 
famous Abbess, Renée de Lorraine, was specially prized 
by the nuns “as guardian” of the treasures bequeathed to 
Montmartre ; Marie Louise de Montmorency wrote to 
beg that this “ Soleil,” probably the very monstrance 
before which she is kneeling in the volume of the 
** Arsenal,” should be left to its rightful owners. “ My 
community,” she pathetically adds, “‘is as distressed as 
I am to part with it.” In the following month of July 
she writes to the authorities that the “ nation,” having 
taken possession of the nuns’ property, is bound to prevent 
them from “ dying of hunger ”’ ; the pensions promised 
to them are wretchedly insufficient and irregularly paid. 
Under the measured words we feel the writer’s indig- 
nation and distress. 

It now became evident that the days of the abbey were 
numbered, and Madame de Montmorency decided to 
remove the many relics belonging to her community ; 
gold and silver plate had to go, but the saints’ bones 
must be saved from profanation. One night a lay sister, 
Sceur St. Laurent, buried several chests filled with relics 
in the cemetery of La Courneuve, near St. Denis. When 
better days dawned the same sister, assisted by an 
Oratorian, unearthed the boxes and deposited them at 
a hospital in Paris, where, in 1811, the chaplain made 
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them over to the ecclesiastical authorities of the diocese. 

The weeks preceding the final act of the drama must 
have been inexpressibly trying to the Abbess, who, in 
spiritual loneliness, watched the utter ruin of all she 
loved. From the outside came news that showed 
how a political upheaval had developed into a religious 
persecution : nuns, even the popular Sisters of Charity, 
had been whipped and trampled upon by the mob; 
some of them had died from injuries received. At last, 
on August 19, Marie Louise de Montmorency and her 
nuns were ordered to vacate the house where during 
six centuries God’s praises had been sung without 
interruption. On that tragic summer day a dozen 
women, wearing secular dress—their habit had been 
laid aside by command—made their way to St. Denis, 
where three of them, the Abbess, Madame de Surbeck, 
and one other, took lodgings in the rue de la Boulangerie ; 
the rest dispersed in the town. Madame de Surbeck, 
who to the last accompanied her Superior, was one of the 
many young girls whom the latter had educated free of 
cost when she governed the royal monastery. ‘The choice 
of St. Denis as a refuge was probably suggested by the 
nuns’ desire to remain in sight of their old home; but 
another reason may have influenced their decision. The 
house where Madame de Montmorency and two com- 
panions were lodged belonged to Béville, the government 
official who had become the secret friend and protector of 
the ex-Abbess. The history of the Revolution abounds 
in mysteries, but it is a fact that during the evil months 
of the Reign of Terror, where men and women of every 
rank and age perished on the guillotine in Paris, the 
municipal council of St. Denis studiously ignored the 
existence of the Benedictine refugees. Beéville’s influence 
was used in their favour, and this “ tacit tolerance ”* on 
the part of the officials is further proved by the care with 
which they declare that the ex-Abbess lived very retired, 
seeing no one but her former companions. Not a com- 
promising word or act is brought forward against her. 
When on May 1o the blow fell, it came not from the 
local authorities, but from the revolutionary committee 
of Paris ; two of its representatives were sent to St. Denis 


* La Derniéve Abbesse de Montmartre. Par H.M. Delsart, 1921, 
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with orders to arrest the “ ex-Abbess of Montmarat,” as 
Montmartre was now called. In presence of the prisoner 
her poor room was searched; only two medallions 
(reliquaries no doubt), a silver bell and a silver seal were 
found, but no papers of any kind that might have been 
used against her. Her only offence was her religious 
profession—a circumstance that places her among the 
women of the Revolution who may rank as martyrs. 

The conveyance that took her from St. Denis to St. 
Lazare, once the home of St. Vincent of Paul, now a 
prison, must have passed close to the mount where for 
thirty years she had reigned happy and honoured. 
There all was destruction and desolation ; the gardens, 
terraces, and monastic buildings were doomed and had 
already partly disappeared. 

At the “ Prison Lazare” the newcomer is described 
in the official document mentioning her arrival as 
“Marie Louise Laval, ct-devant Montmorency ... 
having grey hair, blue eyes, a straight nose, a small mouth, 
a round chin, and an oval and thin face.” ‘This dismal 
entry in the prison register painfully reflects the trans- 
formation wrought by age and sorrow in the worshipper 
of the “ Arsenal” pictured in the strength of her young 
womanhood ! 

The Reign of ‘Terror was now drawing to its close ; less 
than three months later the fall of Robespierre put an end 
to its horrors, but, in the meantime, throughout France 
prisons were filled to overflowing, and in the big cities 
the guillotine was in daily use. 

At St. Lazare was assembled a varied company : actors 
and actresses, officers, courtiers and great ladies, the poet 
André Chénier, many priests, besides humble folk, most 
of whom understood nothing of the offence brought 
against them! Writers who survived the Revolution 
report that the ex-Abbess was treated with much 
reverence by her companions; life at St. Lazare was 
trying even for the young and robust, the food was 
detestable, and the jailers barbarous, but “ Madame de 
Montmartre’s ” personal charm, her gentle dignity and 
many infirmities, created around her person an atmo- 
sphere of sympathy. 
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On July 23 the fatal carts that each day made the round 
of the prisons to collect the next day’s victims stopped at 
St. Lazare. ‘Twenty-five prisoners were summoned: a 
boy of sixteen, Frangois de Maillé, the Duke and Duchess 
of Beauvilliers, five priests, the Vicars-General of Rouen 
and Sens, and, among others, our Abbess. The next 
morning they appeared before their judges ; during these 
last days of the Terror the most elementary forms of 
justice were set aside, the prisoners were prevented from 
making any defence. Marie Louise de Montmorency, 
being deaf, probably heard nothing of the absurd string 
of accusations brought against her, where she was des- 
cribed as a “cruel enemy of the people, the oppressor 
of those whom she dared to call her vassals’ ; she had 
rejected the oath “ because she believed that religion 
forbade her to recognise that men had right to liberty 
and equality,” and much more violent and unproved 
abuse. A judge having remarked that the deaf ex-Abbess 
heard nothing, Fouquier Tinville, who presided, im- 
patiently exclaimed, “‘ This has no importance” ; and, 
according to another writer, he added: “ Mettez qu ’ellle 
a conspiré sourdement,’ and this hideous pun closed 
the proceeding ! 

The same afternoon, July 24, after the last “ toilette,” 
when the prisoners’ hair was cut and their arms pinioned, 
they took their seats in rough carts that were waiting. 
Then came a long and weary progress through the streets 
to the Barriére du Tréne, where the guillotine had 
been transferred the previous month from the present 
Place de la Concorde at the request of citizens 
sickened by the sight of blood. Madame de Mont- 
morency may have been secretly informed that on the 
way, in front of the church of St. Paul, a priest in disguise 
was stationed when the carts passed to absolve the day’s 
victims. This is one of the little-known heroisms of 
the Reign of Terror; seven priests have been identified 
who in turns filled this perilous mission ; when it was 
possible, the prisoners were told beforehand of their 
presence. 

During these days of July 1794, the Parisians seemed 
to realise at last the horrible butchery that daily took 
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lace under their eyes! Writers, who gathered traditions 
still fresh in the memory of survivors, tell us that the sight 
of the aged Abbess, with “ the face of an angel,” so infirm 
that she could hardly stir, so peaceful that she seemed to 
belong to another world, moved the crowd to pity and 
indignation. Angry murmurs were heard on all sides 
when, with difficulty, she walked up the wooden stairs 
of the scaffold—murmurs foreshadowing the storm that, 
three days later, put an end to the Reign of Terror! 


Towards evening the remains of the day’s victims were 


taken to a sandpit near a ruined monastery, not far from 
the Barri¢re du Tréne. Here, between June 14, when 
the guillotine was brought to this distant quarter, and 
July 27, when the fall of Robespierre saved thousands of 
lives, were thrown 1,307 headless bodies, those, among 
others, of the Carmelites of Compiégne beatified by 
Pius X, of distinguished public servants, of André 
Chénier, the poet, etc. Among the dead were not only 
the choicest members of the old “ noblesse,” but many 
servants, tradesmen, workmen, and peasants to whom 
the revolutionary tyrants dealt the same ruthless treat- 
ment as to the dukes and duchesses of the old régime. 

The “ ctmetiére des gutllotines” was bought and 
walled-in, two years only after the last executions, by a 
foreigner, the Princess of Salm Kyrburg, whose brother 
was beheaded the day before our Abbess ; and in 1802 
descendants of other victims bought the adjoining land 
and built a chapel, where intercessory prayer is offered 
for the dead. ‘They arranged that a portion of the 
ground should be laid out as a cemetery, where certain 
families whose forebears were executed have a right to 
be buried; here La Fayette, whose wife’s mother, 
grandmother, and sisters were among the last victims, 
lies under the Stars and Stripes; and on Independence 
Day an American invasion brings unusual animation 
into the quiet garden. Separated from this burial- 
place by a locked gate, the “ czmetiére des gutllotines ” 
keeps its primitive aspect of tragic austerity ; the outline 
of the sandpit is faintly visible under the grass. 


BARBARA DE COURSON. 
































Art. 5 —A HISTORIAN LOOKS AT MALINES 


The Conversations at Malines, 1921-1925: Les 
conversations de Malines, 1921-1925. Oxford 
University Press, 1927. 

The Conversations at Malines, 1921-1925. Original 
documents edited by Lord Halifax. Philip Allan 
and Co., London, 1930. 


T is now close upon forty years since the move- 

ment directed towards the corporate reunion of the 
Church of England with Rome developed out of a chance 
meeting between Lord Halifax and the late Abbé Portal 
in the island of Madeira. As was suitable to a movement 
so largely of French inspiration, the three or four years 
of its short life were full of incident, of excitement, and 
of exaggeration. Its collapse, due immediately to the 
condemnation of Anglican Orders in 1896, came as a 
surprise, however, to few except a handful of fervent 
apostles, who lacked none of the restricted vision and 
unbalanced optimism of their kind. 

At the time of the movement’s heyday, Cardinal 
Vaughan, who, for all his opposition to it as a question 
of practical politics, was genuinely grateful for a sign 
of the breakdown of the traditional British attitude 
towards Rome, could write : 


No similar recognition of the sin of schism, no movement to- 
wards the unity of Christendom, is to be found among the French, 
the German, or the Scandinavian Protestants. A divine grace 
has been poured out over England, for which we cannot be too 


deeply thankful. 


Our own days have witnessed the sudden appearance 
among Christians of all denominations and races, of a 
feeling strongly favourable to the ideal of exterior unity, 
and of a determination to believe in the possibility of 
its ultimate attainment. ‘The universality of this feeling, 
largely the result of the War, is unprecedented in history, 
although there has never been a time since the break-up 
of the Middle Ages when the ideal of Christian unity 
had entirely iost its control over the minds and consciences 
of Christian men. History is full of colloquys and religi- 
ous conferences, of eirenic scheme of wider or more limited 
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application, of proposed Christian syntheses and formule 
of reunion, a full comparative history of which would 
constitute a volume of extreme interest and enormous 
bulk. It has been one result of the modern reunion 
movement to recall to public notice the fact that Christian 
eirenics do possess a history, and that though this history 
may appear spasmodic and a little fragmentary, it is 
not altogether lacking in continuity and persistence.* 

Although the condemnation of Anglican Orders had 
added a final insuperable barrier to the many other 
difficulties that stood in the way of the corporate 
reunion of the Church of England to the Catholic 
Church, belief in the ultimate possibility of such reunion 
had never become extinct among the Anglo-Catholic 
party, and was notably revived by the Lambeth 
Manifesto of 1921. To the admirable spirit and 
Christian intention of this appeal no one will grudge 
a tribute. The expression of willingness on the part 
of the Anglican hierarchy to accept “ from the authorities 
of other communions,” should terms of reunion have 
been otherwise satisfactorily arranged, “a form of com- 
mission or recognition which would commend our 
ministry to their congregations as having its place in 
the one family life,” appeared to re-open the door closed 
thirty-five years previously by the Bull Apostolicae 
Cure. ‘The old veterans responded to the call, and 
five months after the manifesto Lord Halifax had 
arranged the first of the Malines Conversations with his 
friend Cardinal Mercier. 

On December 6th, 7th and 8th, 1921, the Cardinal 
received in his archiepiscopal palace Lord Halifax, 
Dr. Armitage Robinson, Dean of Wells, and Dr. Walter 
Frere (now Bishop of Truro), who discussed both the 
Lambeth Manifesto and a memoir drawn up in relation 


* The late Dr. Pastor’s interesting Kirchlichen Reunionsbestrebungen 
w&hrend der Regierung Karls V (Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1879) was intended 
as the first volume of a general account of German eirenic movements 
to include the attempts of Spinola, Molanus, Leibniz and Bossuet. On 
these latter the English reader may consult G. J. Jordan, The Reunion of 
the Churches (Constable, 1927). The various historical apergus of past 
eirenic movements inspired by the present one show a tendency to adopt 
the over-simplified views popularized by Dédllinger’s Reunion of the Churches 
(London, 1872). 
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to it by Lord Halifax, with the Abbé Portal, Mgr. (now 
Cardinal) Van Roey and Cardinal Mercier himself. 
Though the Anglicans had the carefully expressed sym- 
pathy of their archbishops, all the parties appeared simply 
in their private capacities. ‘The meetings were thrice 
repeated, in March 1923, November 1923, and May 
1925, and on the last two occasions the participants 
were increased by Bishop Gore and Dr. Kidd on the 
Anglican side, and Mer. Batiffol and M. Hemmer 
on the Catholic side. ‘There was no question of formal 
disputation. The object of the meetings might be described 
as an optimistic comparison of beliefs, undertaken with 
an eye on the goal of corporate reunion. Papers were 
read and criticised on fundamental aspects of the Church’s 
constitution, such as the status and relative positions of 
the Papacy and the Episcopate, and on the nature, scope 
and expression of the Church’s dogmatic authority. 

The adverse criticism which the Malines Conversations 
aroused among English Catholics is well known. It 
was not that the latter were alarmed lest their Continental 
brethren should be discovered to be less intransigent 
and more accommodating in doctrine than they were 
themselves, but they felt that by artificially reviving 
the corpse of Corporate Reunion these foreigners were 
dealing with a subject which, for all their zeal and good 
will, they could not possibly hope to understand in all 
its aspects, and that they were thereby hindering the 
work of the Catholic apostolate in England. The 
dificulty which even the most intelligent and well- 
informed Frenchmen or Belgians usually experience 
in appreciating the real nature of the Church of England, 
with all its comprehensiveness, all its diversity, its lack 
of unified voice even on some of the most fundamental 
questions of doctrine, its conflicting, yet often undefined 
parties and schools of thought, is a phenomenon of which 
no Catholic who has travelled at all on the Continent can 
be unaware. Often there is a most surprising lack of 
acquaintance with the facts. Even when this is not so, 
there is frequently an extreme naivete of judgment which 
may partly be due to the over-simplified synthetic form 
in which French thought is so often cast, but which 
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generally betrays a lack of understanding either of religious 
conditions in England as a whole, or of the mind of the 
normal English clergyman or churchman. 

It must have been difficult even for the good and learned 
foreigners at Malines to see that only by denying the 
basic principles of her own being could the Church 
of England ever render herself sufficiently homogeneous 
as to fulfil the very first condition of corporate reunion 
with Rome. But for pointing out this fact, those in 
England who understood it were dismissed as jealous 
and uncharitable obstructionists. 

In the years during and subsequent to the conversations, 
a curious variant of the Corporate Reunion scheme 
gained a sudden currency. All eirenic schemes tend 
naturally to base themselves on the distinction between 
essentials and non-essentials, to stress the possibility 
of modifications in what may be held to be simply 
de jure positivo. ‘This idea had been widely discussed 
throughout the sixteenth century. It had lain behind 
much of the German so-called Kompromtsskatholizismus *; 
it had played a large part in the ideas of Leibnitz; it 
had made itself felt in the overtures made to Laud, in 
the correspondence of du Pin and Wake; and its voice 
had been audible even in 1894. But now it appeared 
in a new and startling dress. It was no longer merely 
a question of such individual concessions as a married 
clergy or the legislation of Holy Communion under both 
kinds; the idea now mooted was nothing less than the 
transformation of the Church of England into a 
“ Uniate ” body preserving its own discipline, ritual and 
interior government, while acknowledging the headship 
of the Pope over the Universal Church. The notion 
enjoyed a great vogue in some circles. Curiously enough 
it was also widely discussed in Belgium. It was pointed 
out exultantly, as if it were a new discovery, that Rome 
did not insist on latinization. All over the East, Uniate 
bodies existed whose peculiar discipline and rites were not 
only tolerated but sedulously encouraged by the authori- 


* Stieve, Reformationsbewegung im Herzogthum Bayern (Munich, 1892), 
cited by Hoppen, Kaiser Maximilian II und dey Kompromisskatolizismus 
(Munich, 1895). Cf. G. Constant, Concession a l’Allegmagne de la com- 
munition sous les deux espéces (Paris, 1922). 
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ties at Rome. There was plainly no reason why the 
Church of England in re-establishing communion with 
Rome should be obliged to put off her English character- 
istics. Doubtless time would be needed; and certain 
doctrinal guarantees would be required, together with 
the “ rectification”? of English Orders. But while in 
England the Anglo-Catholics were completing their work 
of “ Catholicizing ” the whole Anglican body, purging 
out the old unhappy leaven of Protestantism; on the 
Continent, provided the stupid and intransigent English 
Catholics were not allowed to interfere as they had done 
in 1896, some “explanation” of the Vatican decrees 
would ultimately be produced which would allow the 
Anglo-Catholicized Church of England to accept them. 
There were priests and people in Belgium during these 
years who firmly believed that the members of the present 
Catholic hierarchy in England were destined to end their 
days in the comfortable seclusion of canonical stalls in the 
medizval cathedrals. What was to happen to their 
flocks seemed less certain; it was not recollected that 
Rome puts the greatest possible obstacles in the way of a 
change of rite. 

A certain popular and unreflecting opinion appeared 
convinced that the magic word “ Uniate” would 
cover a multitude of heresies. One is reminded forcibly 
of Mr. Chesterton’s amusing passage, in his latest book 
of essays, satirizing the widespread popular misconception 
of the meaning of Uniatism. He draws a picture of the 
imperious, tyrannical, crushingly uniform Roman Church 
casting her gaze about the nations of the earth; on a 
sudden she lets it fall upon some queer, outlandish people, 
the Russians for instance—or shall we say the English ?— 
smiles broadly, becomes whimsically accommodating, 
and is willing to tolerate “ strange heresies, and even 
bearded and wedded clergy!” ‘The Uniate liturgies 
and discipline have an inherent right to a place within the 
Catholic Church. They grew up concurrently with their 
Latin counterparts, but outside the Latin Patriarchate ; 
and there are certain followers of the Oriental rites who 
have never at any period been out of communion with 
Rome. Their rites, their customs, their discipline, their 
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autonomy, represent things ancient and Catholic; their 
Orders are unquestioned. No parallel can be " drawn 
between such bodies and the Church of England, whose 
latter-day liturgy was composed in direct antagonism to 
the Catholic conception of the Eucharistic Sacrifice ; 
whose discipline embraces not merely the ordination of 
married men, but the free, unfettered marriage of bishops 
as well as priests ; whose orders have been solemnly con- 
demned as invalid; which has become associated with 
the State in a manner such as no branch of the Catholic 
Church could endure ; has entirely lost the homogeneity 
and uniformity always preserved by the Easterns who 
became Uniates ; and whose Catholic predecessor never 
enjoyed the patriarchal self-government of the great 
patriarchates of the East. 

Of course, this has been pointed out time and again. 
But the fact that there were Catholics of rites other than 
the Latin became prominent during the latter period 
of the Malines Conversations, or shortly after, through 
the influence of the Benedictine Priory of Amay-sur- 
Meuse in Belgium. Amay was founded in 1925, at the 
request of the present Pope, as a monastic centre working 
for the reunion of the dissident bodies of the East. Its 
community is international, and both the Latin and the 
Oriental rites are followed. ‘The spirit is largely Oriental, 
and the object is not only to provide a practical centre 
for the cultivation of the Russian and the Byzantine 
liturgies, but also to prepare the way for missionary work 
among the schismatics of Russia and the East. Malines 
and Amay felt that they had much in common. And 
though Amay had no commission to concern itself with 
the Anglican question, it helped to generate and spread 
abroad the spirit of Uniatism. It was widely visited 
and discussed,* and there can be little doubt that the 


* I may refer, as providing a recent example, to an enthusiastic article 
on Amay written by an American clergyman and reprinted in Laudate, 
the periodical of the Anglican monks of Nashdom Abbey, for March 
1929. The learned editors have allowed the statement to appear that 
Pius V offered to sanction the English ‘‘ prayer-book and other provincial 
customs differing from the rest of the Church if only the bond of canonical 
unity between Canterbury and Rome might be preserved.” This hoary 
legend, with which I dealt recently in the Downside Review for October 
1929, now appears to be serving a new use by hailing St. Pius V as a prophet 
of English Uniatism ! 
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fully developed English Uniate idea, if it did not actually 


originate on the Meuse, was fostered there,* and was the 
creation of those who afterwards directed the activities 
of the Reunion Monks. 

Lord Halifax has lately seen fit to publish the minutes 
of the conversations at Malines and the text of the 
papers read there. He has done this, he tells us, in order 
to protect the memory of Cardinal Mercier and the 
Abbé Portal, the honesty and praiseworthiness of whose 
motives and wishes he believes to be questioned by the 
criticism levelled at the conversations “in authoritative 
quarters”? in this country. In so doing, however, he 
has disregarded, as both Cardinal Van Roey and Dr. 
Kidd have been quick to point out, an understanding 
which was come to at Malines, and which Cardinal 
Mercier himself strongly urged, to the effect that such 
publication should not take place, at any rate not without 
the consent of both parties ; so that it will be seen that 
any “ misinterpretation ” of the late Cardinal’s wishes 
will not have been wholly on one side.f Moreover, the 
publication includes—again, so we learn from Cardinal 
Van Roey, in express disregard of Cardinal Mercier’s 
wishes—a memoir read by the late Cardinal himself at 
the third session of the fourth conference, May 2zoth, 
1925, entitled, L’Eglise Anglicane unte non absorbée. It 
is no secret that this document, to the opinions ex- 
pressed in which the late Cardinal was careful not to 
commit himself, though Lord Halifax has testified to his 
sympathy with them, was the work of Dom Lambert 
Beauduin, later Prior of Amay and first editor of 
Iréntkon. 

Now, for those whose ecclesiastical lore is mainly 
Eastern, English Church history is a study which should 


* By a decree of the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental churches, 
dated 4th July, 1927, the Amay monks were ordered to confine their 
activities to the Russian nation “‘ non vero ad ceteros sive ex Orientalibus 
Sive ex occidentalibus.”’ (Acta Apostolic@ Sedis, Vol. xx, 1928, pp. 26-7). 
It was not until a full year after this that Amay was erected canonically 
as a Priory by a decree of the Pontifical Commission pro Russia (a depart- 
ment of the Congregation for the Oriental churches). Its second decree 
is reproduced in Jrénikon, tome V, 10-12, p. 517, and is dated July 28th, 
1928. Since then Jvénikon has made less reference to English affairs. 


Tt Lord Halifax defended his action in The Times of February 27th. 
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not be approached lightheartedly. The fact cannot be 
burked that in this paper Dom Beauduin has dropped 
a very heavy historical brick indeed. But it is to be 
doubted whether the crash has yet been sufficiently 
heard.* No reference, of course, is intended to those 
parts of the paper that are not strictly historical. No 
quarrel can be picked with the opening paragraphs, in 
which it is explained that, since by divine law all bishops 
are equal, with the single exception of the Bishop of Rome, 
whose jurisdiction extends de jure divino to all particular 
Churches, the hierarchy of intermediate jurisdictions 
composed of patriarchs, primates, metropolitans, suff- 
ragans, etc., is of no more than human institution, and may 
be modified or rearranged; while the later section 
headed Organisation intérieure des Eglises orientales untes 
represents a field where the author has expert knowledge. 
It is, however, precisely this expert knowledge of Unia- 
tism that caused Dom Beauduin to perceive that a Uniate 
status could not suddenly be proposed for England 
without some historical background suggesting a real 
historical analogy with the Oriental bodies. Such an 
analogy he has attempted to draw—and it is precisely 
here that he has blundered so heavily. 

Dom Beauduin maintains, to begin with, that up to 
the twelfth century, and later still for certain sees, the 
primatial dignity in the West had a real correspondence 
with that of the patriarch in the East. “ Il est incon- 
testable,” he says, “ que sous le nom différent de Primat, 
la chose [t.¢., the patriarchal position] a existé en 
Occident comme en Orient, et tout particuliérement dans 
PEglise de lAngleterre.” Of all special pleading this 
is surely the most special. The Western Primate was 
in actual fact no more than a metropolitan with added 
rights, sometimes purely honorary, sometimes of definite 
content, over other metropolitans within a national 


* Dom Beauduin repeated his Canterbury-Patriarchate thesis in Ivré- 
nikon for Sept. 1926. He was answered in the Month for Dec. of the same 
year. I must confess to having read neither of these articles. I am con- 
sequently unable to say either what further blunders Dom Beauduin may 
have committed in Jvénikon or how far my criticism of him repeats that 
of the writer in the Month, to whom I may therefore owe an apology for 
any appearance of plagiarism. 
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territory—some examples are Toledo in Spain, Lyons in 
France, Maintz in Germany. It is true that during the 
Middle Ages the archbishops of these and other sees were 
occasionally spoken of very loosely as “ patriarchs ”— 
though Dom Beauduin brings forward no example; it 
is true also that in the earlier Middle Ages, and especially 
in the tenth and first half of the eleventh century, owing 
to the degradation and feebleness of the Papacy, the 
primates and metropolitans of the Western Church did 
enjoy a practical independence ; but that they therefore 
presided over ecclesiastical blocks as autonomous canoni- 
cally and as distinct in ritual, custom and discipline as 
the Oriental Patriarchates, or that there was any con- 
sciousness of the Western Patriarchate of the Bishop of 
Rome having been put into commission into their hands, 
is very far from being the case.* 

Without pausing to do more than point out in passing 
that this gratuitous confusion of primacy and patriarchate 
is in danger of proving a little too much, by suggesting 
that a Uniate régime might on the strength of it be 
speciously claimed for several of the other primacies 
of the West, let us pass on to observe a far less excusable 
blunder in the particular application of this patriarchal 
theory to Canterbury. 

With the best intentions in the world, but apparently 
the worst equipment, Dom Beauduin has plunged 
with preconceived notions into English history, and has 
found his notions confirmed. From the start his paper 
airily assumes as common knowledge a position which 
carries with it all the onus of proof, namely, that from 
597 to 1533 the English Church was in a position 
analogous to that of the Oriental Patriarchates, enjoying 
“une autonomie trés accentuée grace 4 la dépendance 
de tout l’épiscopat anglais sous la juridiction trés effective 


* I may perhaps be permitted to quote the following passage in regard 
to Primacies which has just come my way. “Les primats, tels que le 
Saint-Siége les a congus et créés, le XIe siécle finissant, sont des agents 
du pouvoir central dont la fonction est de grouper en faisceau deux ou 
trois provinces et de promouvoir leur fusion dans la grande unité du 
patriarcat romain. Leur tache accomplie, ils disparaissent.” (L. de 
Laeger in the Revue d’histoive ecclésiastique for January 1930, p. 48.) 
Speaking of the Primacy of Bourges in particular, de Laeger says: “‘ Elle 
n'est ni un patriarchat ni un exarchat a la mode d’Orient”’ (ibid.). 
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et trés étendue du patriarche [the italics are mine] de 
Cantorbéry.”* St. Augustine, we are to believe, was 
settled in Canterbury by St. Gregory as a patriarch over 
the English Church, and the Patriarchate of Canterbury 
enjoyed a perfectly clear development ever since, up to 
the days of Cranmer. O Sancta simplicitas! English 
Church history is full of pitfalls and snares for the unwary, 
and Dom Beauduin has tumbled into quite a number of 
them. One might suppose that he had never so much 
as heard the name of York! He believes that by bestow- 
ing the pallium upon St. Augustine and entrusting to 
him a “ juridiction effective sur tous les évéques présents 
et futurs du royaume d’Angleterre,” St. Gregory the 
Great founded the Patriarchate of Canterbury! He 
omits to inform us—presumably he does not know it— 
that what St. Gregory planned for England was the 
erection of two ecclesiastical provinces, one of London 
and one of York, each of which was to have twelve 
suffragans, and each of whose metropolitans was to re- 
ceive the pallium, a precedence of mere honour being 
accorded to the senior by consecration. St. Augustine’s 
supremacy over England was a personal privilege confined 
to the original missioner. ‘The final constitution of the 
Church in England was to be, not that of a compact and 
homogeneous patriarchate, but that of two normal co- 
equal ecclesiastical provinces. It is clear, moreover, 
that, though the northern province was slow in coming 
into being, St. Gregory’s original plans were still adhered 
to by Pope Honorius I in 634, when he sent the pallium 
both to Honorius of Canterbury and Paulinus of York, 
with letters showing clearly enough that no supremacy 
of Canterbury over York, much less a Patriarchate of 
Canterbury over all England, was in his mind.t 

After the initial confusion of patriarchate and primacy, 
it is not surprising to find Dom Beauduin next proceeding 
to confuse primacy and metropolitanate.  Insisting 


*Conversations, pp. 241-2. The dates are given as 594 to 1537, perhaps 
by a typographical error—the book is full of them. 


¢ The genuine letter of Pope Honorius given by Bede must be clearly 
distinguished from the forged one of the Eadmer-Malmesbury series, which 
asserts the supremacy of Canterbury over York. See H. Bohmer, Die 
Fischungen des Enzbischofs Lanfranc (Leipzig, 1902.) 
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heavily upon the importance of the pallium, he interprets 
it as the sign of “ patriarchal-primatial” jurisdiction, 
and it is therefore simple for him to follow the even 
history of his imaginary Canterbury Patriarchate by 
impressively stating that all the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury received their pallia from the Pope. But the 

pallium is no more than the sign of ordinary metropolitan © 
jurisdiction ; it was bestowed also upon Paulinus of York. 
Indeed the suspicion grows greater every minute that 
Dom Beauduin, for all his citations of Bede and his 
references to “ les chroniques des arch évéques de Cantor- 
béry ’—which he quotes from Mabillon’s Annales— 
can hardly be very deeply versed in the history of the 
English Church. Theodore of Tarsus, of course, is a 
great stand-by for him. He sees Theodore strongly 
establishing the patriarchal power of Canterbury. 


convoquant en concile patriarchal les différents provinces ecclésias- 
tiques ; bref organisant sur le modéle des Eglises orientales et 
avec le constant appui de Rome la juridiction trés effective et 
trés &tendue du patriarche. 


But he is entirely unaware that the special com- 
mission given to Theodore by Pope Vitalian ran entirely 
counter to the two-provinces policy hitherto pursued 
at Rome; and he does not realise that the final establish- 
ment of the Archbishopric of York in the eighth century 
placed a powerful obstacle in the way of any continuous 
centralising policy on the part of Canterbury. It 
can be admitted freely, however, that the English 
Church in Anglo-Saxon times did enjoy a practical in- 
dependence of government, and that it was marked by 
many special characteristics of its own. As regards 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction and canon law, for example, 
England could hardly be said to have been on a line with 
the Continent, for though Theodore at the Council of 
Hertford in 673 had based his canons on Dionysius Exi- 
guus, and though specifically Church councils did con- 
tinue to meet, yet, on the whole, secular and ecclesiastical 
legislation was generally promulgated together at hybrid 
assemblies, while bishop and earlderman sat side by side 
in the shire moot to do justice. But in other matters 
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that may properly be said to vary according to patriarchate 
—ritual and discipline—the Church in England stood 
organically with the West. As to its interior constitu- 
tion, if during large periods of the Anglo-Saxon period 
Canterbury had in practice established a supremacy over 
the North, this was chiefly due to the failure of the 
northern metropolitan province to come to life; or else 
because, as in the case of Theodore, there had been a 
special commission from Rome, or again, as in the case of 
Dunstan, simply owing to the personal superiority of the 
archbishop. It had not been because there was a recognised 
and canonically established National Patriarchate at 
Canterbury ; for it is clear that Gregory the Great never 
intended anything of the sort; nor did the bestowal of 
the pallium upon the archbishops of Canterbury imply it. 
If the argument that primacy in the West is equivalent to 
patriarchate in the East tends towards proving more than 
would be convenient for Dom Beauduin ultimately to 
maintain, how much more dangerous the bland 
assumption that this “ primatial-patriarchal” power 
is conferred by the ordinary symbol of archiepiscopal 
jurisdiction ! 

Turning, however, to the period immediately following 
the Norman Conquest, it is quite possible to argue that 
an attempt to secure a kind of patriarchal status for him- 
self and for his see was in point of fact then made by Lan- 
franc. But the opposition which he encountered is by 
itself enough to show that the position which he desired 
to attain was by no means the traditional norm, as Dom 
Beauduin would have us believe. If this organised 
patriarchal power of the See of Canterbury over all 
England had really existed as a recognised and defined 
thing ever since the time of St. Augustine, how can the 
struggle between Canterbury and York, provoked by 
Lanfranc’s demand for a written profession of obedience 
from Thomas of York in 1070, be accounted for? Yet 
the demand was undeniably without precedent ; and the 
important point is that Lanfranc was impelled to make 
it simply because he felt that for the good of the English 
Church the effective primacy of Canterbury ought to 
be firmly and canonically established. The ensuing 
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struggle, however, lasted over fifty years.* After much 
hesitation and uncertainty Rome bestowed upon Canter- 
bury the title of Primate of All England, and upon York 
that of Primate of England ; and it is well-known that 
in 1072 Lanfranc was driven to the use of forged docu- 
ments in order to support his case against Thomas.t 
These are commonplaces of historical knowledge. But 
where then has Dom Beauduin’s patriarchate got to? 
Alas, its creator has fallen into Lanfranc’s net! In 
his innocence, and with ironic emphasis on the document’s 
great importance, he has actually appealed to one of 
the undoubted Lanfranc forgeries, and for the very 
purpose for which it was forged, namely, to prove that 
the Canterbury supremacy rested on a clear papal grant. 

Dom Beauduin’s case is so lamentable that it is only fair 
to make him every possible concession. Ifwe momentarily 
neglect his false approximation of primates and pat- 
riarchs, if we pass also over the fact that, apart from the 
personal powers given to St. Augustine and Theodore 
of Tarsus, the Papacy showed in Anglo-Saxon times no 
sign of regarding Canterbury as anything more than 
a metropolitan see with a certain national pre-eminence, 
then we will willingly admit that in actual fact, and owing 
to many different circumstances over which Rome had 
no control, the Archbishop of Canterbury did more 
often than not in the Anglo-Saxon period enjoy a 


* See on this, Marguerite Dueball, Der Suprematstveit zwischen den 
Erzdidzesen Canterbury und York, 1070-1126 (Historische Studien, Heft 
184), Berlin, 1929. 

t H. Béhmer, Die Falschungen des Erzbischofs Lanfranc (Studien zur 
Geschichte der Theologie und der Kirche, VIII, 1.) Leipzig, 1902. In 
his study of Lanfranc (Oxford, 1926), Mr. A. J. Macdonald maintained that 
Lanfranc was not personally guilty of the actual act of forgery, a judgment 
upheld also by Mr. Z. N. Brooke, of Gonville and Caius College, whose 
eminence as a medizvalist needs no stressing here. Miss Dueball, however, 
follows Béhmer. With regard to Lanfranc and Anselm and the twelfth 
century in general, I have had the great advantage of attending Mr. 
Brooke’s recent Birkbeck Lectures at Trinity College, Cambridge, on the 
English Church and the a from William I to John, which are to be 
continued next year; and I am very grateful for his kind permission to 
make use of his conclusions before they are published. 


t The letter of Pope Formosus to the English Bishops. Text in Boh- 
mer, pp. 157-9: discussion pp. 98-100. It is “ ganz gefalscht” ... 
“eine reine Falschung.”” Dom Beauduin takes it from a Bullarium of 
1857 (Turin), tome 1, p. 369, which derives it, via Selden, from William of 
Malmesbury. 
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practical supremacy over the ecclesiastical affairs of 
all England, together with a large autonomy in respect 
of Rome. This position Lanfranc probably desired to 
consolidate as a canonically erected primacy. How useful 
for Dom Beauduin if he had succeeded! But with Lan- 
franc we have reached the period of the Gregorian reform, 
when the Roman Church was making itself felt not merely 
as the ultimate source of all jurisdiction, held discreetly 
in the background and intervening personally only on the 
rarest occasions, but as a power directly enforcing its 
control over all local churches. Now Dom Beauduin 
asserts that the whole life of Lanfranc’s successor, St. 
Anselm, attests the “truth” of the patriarchal juris- 
diction of Canterbury—a jurisdiction inconsistent, be it 
noticed, with Gregorian ideals of Church government. 
He points to Anselm’s acclamation as Primate of All 
Britain at his consecration, to his application for the 
pallium, to his honourable reception as “ quasi alterius 
orbis papam ” by Pope Urban II at the Council of Bari, 
finally to the incident of Gerard of York’s oath in 1107. 
These incidents are either trivial, irrelevant, or—as in 
the case of all Dom Beauduin’s references to the York 
controversy—definitely misleading. In fact Dom Beau- 
duin could hardly have chosen a worse illustration of his 
theory than St. Anselm. For on the one hand St. An- 
selm’s recognition as Primate of All Britain at his conse- 
cration is doubtful,* and in any case he had to wage a long 
indecisive struggle against the claims of York to inde- 
pendence; while on the other hand it was precisely during 
his episcopate, and largely owing to his own opposition 
to William II and Henry I, that the Gregorian ideals of 
Church government began to penetrate into England. 
Lanfranc, although he had brought a version of the 


* Eadmer says that Thomas of York refused to consecrate Anselm as 
‘ Totius Britanniae Metropolitanus,’’ but only as “ Totius Britanniae 
Primas.’’ This account is the one followed by Matthew Paris, and it is 
to an extract from Matthew Paris, in Mansi, Sacrorum Concitiorum Collectio, 
t. 20, col. 792, that Dom Beauduin refers. But there is alsoa conflicting 
account given by the Yorkist, Hugh the Cantor (Eadmer, of course, was a 
Canterbury-man), according to which Thomas refused to consecrate Anselm 
as “‘ Primatem Totius Britanniae,’’ but only as ‘“‘ Metropolitam Cantuarien- 
sem,’’ to which Anselm submitted. Miss Dueball, op. cit. pp. 43-45, 
accepts this second version as inherently more probable, and her reasons 
seem fairly convincing. 
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pseudo-Isidorian decretals with him to England, had 
not paid much attention to those parts which supported 
the system of direct papal rule over local Churches, 
and Gregory VII had not pressed in England the policy 
of intervention which he was pursuing elsewhere, because 
Lanfranc and William I were satisfactorily endeavouring 
to carry through the reforms in connection with simony 
and clerical morality, the desire to enforce which was the 
motive power of the whole Gregorian movement of 
centralization. But under the misrule of William II 
the circumstances altered, and soon afterwards there 
came the investiture struggle between St. Anselm and 
Henry I. A high papal party favouring the Gregorian 
system grew up gradually, and developed rapidly in 
Stephen’s reign. 

Without going into further details it is enough to say 
that by the end of the twelfth century the Pope directly 
governed the Church in England as much as he governed 
any other part of the Western Church,and directly enforced 
the Roman Canon Law in the dominions of the English 
Crown.* The Ecclesta Anglicana of Magna Carta simply 
denoted the Church in England, which was made up of 
the two provinces of Canterbury and York—the one 
archbishop being Primate of All England, the other 
Primate of England. The term Ecclesia Anglicana had 
no other significance, carried with it no greater implica- 
tion of national autonomy against Rome, than the older 
phrase Ecclesta Anglorum, which, indeed, it appears to 
have superseded in accordance with the usage of the 
Roman Curia, where the adjectival rather than the 
genitive use was favoured, and where the similar terms 
Ecclesta Gallicana, Ecclesia Scotica, etc., were employed. 
Indeed the substitution of Ecclesia Anglicana for Ecclesia 
Anglorum during the twelfth century marks the advance 
and final victory of Gregorian ideals of centralised Church 
government in England.t ‘Thenceforward, in spite of the 


* Maitland’s conclusion on this point is now generally accepted. The 
modifications which a more detailed treatment might necessitate do not 
affect the principle. 


t These are substantially the conclusions of Mr. Z.N. Brooke. They 
help to strengthen those of Maitland in regard to the sanction of Roman 
Canon Law in England. 
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Archbishop of Canterbury’s immense national prestige 
and his title of Legatus Natus—sometimes shared with 
York—all talk of an English Patriarchate is even greater 
nonsense than before. 

What has Dom Beauduin to say of all this important 
movement? Absolutely nothing! History to him is 
static. He has proved his point up to about 1100—to 
his own satisfaction—and the later Middle Ages can 
safely be ignored. ‘The Gregorian reform does not exist 
for him. For the period 1100 to 1533 he is content to 
observe first that Alexander III confirmed the rights and 
privileges of Canterbury, and secondly—failing any real 
patriarchal characteristics to note—that many English 
benefices and monasteries were exempt from the juris- 
diction of their ordinary and placed directly under 
that of Canterbury. “ Et vraiment,” is his exultant 
conclusion from this fact, “et vraiment rien ne manquait 
a la réalité de cette juridiction patriarchale.” 

One is sorely tempted to reply that really nothing is 
lacking to Dom Beauduin’s theory but an elementary 
knowledge of English history and the rudiments of canon 
law. His contention that the medieval Church in 
England (and consequently the modern Church of 
England—but let that pass!) is “une réaltté historique 
et catholique qui constitue un tout homogéne: elle ne 
peut étre absorbée fusionnée sans perdre le caractére propre 
de toute son histoire,” rests upon a conception which, 
though once widely current, has now been generally 
abandoned. A clumsier and more ill-formed piece of 
special pleading than the historical part of Dom Beau- 
duin’s paper it would be hard to find. As one reads 














excellence in every way—their very compactness, the re- 
sult of profound scholarship and sober reflection—one 
cannot help putting to oneself the question: What was 
Dom Beauduin doing in that galley? It is all very well 
to be told that the Catholic participants in the conver- 
sations all made reservations on the memoir, and that 
Cardinal Mercier did not formally commit himself to it ; 
the fact remains that it was read out by the Cardinal 
himself, who welcomed Dom Beauduin and his Reunion 
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Monks within his diocese and was plainly sympathetic 
toward his proposals. For it is not only that the memoir 
was read out. A good deal of discussion was directed 
towards the practical proposals which it contained. 

These were summed up in the “ re-establishment ” 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury in his “ droits tradi- 
tionnels et effectifs de Patriarche de El’glise anglicane,” 
his patriarchal rights to include the nomination and conse- 
cration of bishops, the convocation and presidence of 
inter-provincial councils, etc., etc., “ bref, organisation 
intérieure de ]’Eglise anglicane unie, calquée sur l’organisa- 
tion sanctionnée et maintenue par Rome pour les Eglises 
orientales unies.”” This Uniate English Church would 
be allowed to fix its own canon law, which would receive 
the sanction of the Pope—and Dom Beauduin for his 
part would not hesitate, “si la chose était jugée opportune 
par l’Eglise anglicane,” not to impose clerical celibacy 
in England any more than in the east.* The new Church 
would have its own liturgy too—not, it seems, the 
Prayer Book, but the Roman Liturgy of the seventh and 
eighth centuries, in which the cultus of Our Lady and the 
Saints is less “ exuberant” than in the modern Roman 
liturgy. Finally, the present English Catholic sees 
would be suppressed : presumably their flocks would be 
forcibly uniat-ised.| ‘The problem as to what precedence 
the Patriarch of Canterbury would enjoy at Rome— 
Dom Beauduin takes this as a very serious question indeed 
—is solved by the proposed creation of a new order of 
Cardinal-Patriarchs. 

Since there never was a Patriarch of Canterbury at 
all, it is evident that this body, which Dom Beauduin 
describes as “‘ ’Eglise anglicane unie ” would be better 
described as “‘ une Eglise anglicane créée.” It would be 
quite literally a new creation on unprecedented lines. 

* But compare the observations of Mercier and Portal on this subject. 
(Conversations, p. 35.) 


+ The Dean of Wells, however, was willing to envisage a temporary 
duality of rite and jurisdiction, and it is to be noted that it was the Angli- 
cans who showed most concern not to disturb the present situation of the 
English Catholics. (Conversations, p. 32, cf. p. 80.) Of course a duality 
or even a triplicity of rite and jurisdiction in one region is quite possible, 
and exists in many places in the East, as indeed both Mercier and Portal 
pointed out. (Jdid.). 
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Imagine the necessary ecclesiastical transformation 
scene. First, the suppression of the present Catholic 
bishoprics: then, presumably, the canonical erection 
by the Pope of the existing Anglican dioceses—revival 
would be the term used of those that bear medizval 
titles : next, a profession of faith including acceptance of 
the Councils of Trent and the Vatican Council on the 
part of the Archbishop of Canterbury and his subsequent 
consecration by the Pope, for it was made quite clear by 
Mer. Van Roey, that the “ rectification” of Anglican 
Orders would imply the whole ceremony of ordination 
and consecration,* doctrinal agreement on the Sacrament 
of Orders having previously been reached. ‘Then would 
come the formal grant to the newly consecrated prelate 
of patriarchal powers, which would be used in appoint- 
ing and consecrating the present Anglican prelates to 
the sees whose titles they now hold, always, of course, 
after a suitable profession of faith. The new liturgy 
and discipline would then be composed, ratified and 
adopted. Is it not clear that such a proceeding would 
be a surrender only acceptable to persons already pre- 
disposed to submit on any terms to Rome? That it 
entirely fails either to meet the Anglican case against 
Rome or to assuage Anglican susceptibilities ? Uniatism 
is not federalism. ‘The Uniate idea would make little 
appeal except to those ultimately prepared to become 
ordinary Latins. No one else in the Church of England 
would be prepared to buy Unity at so heavy a price. 
And what of the Establishment ? What of the Parlia- 
ment, which rejected the Revised Prayer Book? What, 
finally, of the Royal Supremacy ? These fundamental 
questions do not seem to have been mentioned at Malines ; 
presumably they belonged to the category of difficulties 
that it was thought best not to raise. For the conver- 
sationalists chose to discuss the erection of castles in the 
air and deliberately to close their eyes to many of the 
difficulties of laying the foundations. This is hardly the 
procedure of intelligent men. Prayer may remove 
mountains, but no amount of conversation will reconcile 
the irreconcilable. 


* At the very least the imposition of hands sub conditione. 
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“When we mean to build,” says Lord Bardolph, wisely, 
in the second part of King Henry IV, 


We first survey the plot, then draw the model ; 
And when we see the figure of the house, 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection ; 
Which, if we find outweighs ability, 

What do we then but draw anew the model 

In fewer offices, or at least desist 

To build at all? 


If it is a pity that the zgnts fatuus of the conversion 
of the Church of England into a Uniate Church should 
have been allowed to intrude itself into the archiepiscopal 
palace at Malines, it is more than a pity, it is frankly 
pitiable, to see so much goodwill and piety, so much 
scholarship and talent, waste itself in the discussion 
of it. That this should be so is surely the final confession 
of failure of the conversations. And yet perhaps they 
were led into the cul-de-sac because there was nowhere 
else to go. Dom Beauduin’s paper was plainly an inspired 
attempt to sketch some possible canonical formula in 
which place might be found for the vague aspirations 
to autonomy and the preservation and Anglican ritual 
and custom under the spiritual leadership of Rome, which 
the Anglican conversationalists brought with them to 
Malines.* But in order to do this it was necessary to 
falsify, and ludicrously to falsify, History. Moreover, 
the English Uniate scheme, its lack of historical justifica- 
tion quite apart, would demand a standardisation of 
doctrine within the Church of England, such as could not 
be attained in fact, not only without the expulsion from 
it of all schools of thought other than the Anglo-Catholic, 
but even without a standardization of Anglo-Catholic 
belief itself, which is far from existing, as the mixed 
reception of One God and Father of Us All has shown. 
He would be rash indeed who would be prepared to re- 
gard either the conversion by the Anglo-Catholics of the 
whole body of the Church of England, or—failing dises- 
tablishment—the expulsion of all others, as a likely con- 


* Conversations, Annexe iii. 
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tingency. And yet the internal unity and external 
victory of Anglo-Catholicism, and presumably the entire 
extinction or conversion of Evangelicals and Modernists, 
not to mention the large central body of non-party Church 
people, were tacitly assumed at Malines as distinct prob- 
abilities ! 

It may be possible for Frenchmen and Belgians to 
believe this—especially if they have perpetually before 
their eyes the false analogy provided by homogeneous 
groups of Oriental Christians ready to follow their leaders 
en bloc: it is not possible for Englishmen who know 
their fellow-countrymen. Dom Beauduin and those 
he influenced were not sufficiently alive to the gap 
yawning between the ideally possible end and the actual 
means at hand for getting there. If Anglo-Catholics, 
who are notoriously the most optimistic people in the 
world (let us admit willingly that faith and optimism 
are Closely allied), hope to put an end to the comprehen- 
siveness of the Church of England, they will find that 
Elizabeth and Burleigh have been too clever for them. 
The Church of England must be comprehensive or 
cease to exist as such. Frankly, we cannot at this time 
of day be very greatly impressed by the revelation that 
Dr. Pusey and Bishop Forbes (and a host of other people 
might have been added, including Father Santa Clara, 
the seventeenth century English Franciscan) considered 
that the Articles of Religion were patient of a Tridentine 
interpretation. ‘hat is a commonplace which has not 
the slightest relevance in regard to corporate reunion, 
unless you agree that the Tridentine interpretation 1s 
to be enforced—in which case you might just as well 
abandon the Articles altogether and adopt the Council 
of Trent, which, it cannot be denied, expresses Tridentine 
doctrine much better and without any danger of 
ambiguity !* However, the question of the essentially 
comprehensive nature of the Church of England is a 
point too obvious to be laboured here, although it was 
neglected at Malines. It had been better if instead of 
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* I have purposely abstained from criticism of the alleged agree- 
ments on various points of doctrine arrived at as a result of the discus- 
sion on Lord Halifax’s Memoir. (Conversations, Appendix 2: cf. pp. 10-16). 
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listening to Dom Beauduin’s absurdities about the 
medieval Canterbury Patriarchate, the conferences had 
turned their attention towards examining the validity 
of the assumptions they were making about the potential 
homogeneity of the modern Church of England. After 
all, it can hardly be considered adequate to cite a single 
article of Professor C. H. ‘Turner’s in proof that opinion 
in the Church of England is moving towards the full 
Catholic view of the Papacy. Why not point to the 
Rev. Spencer Jones or the\Rev. Herbert Scott to show 
that it has already got there; or to Canon Streeter to 
show that—to say the least—-it has hardly started on the 
way? And yet the Church of England does not only 
contain Professor Turner, Dr. Scott and Canon Streeter : 
it contains also such distinguished scholars and influential 
thinkers as Dr. Tennant, Dr. Major, Professor Clement 
Webb, Dr. Bethune-Baker, Professor Burkitt, and many 
others who cannot be denied the name of representative 
Anglicans, but who are yet very far indeed from entering 
upon the path either to Rome or to United Canterbury. 
Nor can it be reasonably upheld that the Lambeth 
quadrilateral is a likely stepping-stone to Trent and the 
Vatican. 

On the whole it is probably a good thing that we 
know exactly what happened at Malines. We are the 
richer by some excellent papers dealing with St. Peter 
in the New Testament, with the Petrine Texts in the 
Early Church, and with the position of Pope and Bishops 
both in regard to jurisdiction and in regard to doctrinal 
definition ; on the Anglican side by the Dean of Wells and 
Dr. Kidd, on the Catholic side by Cardinal van Roey, by 
the late Mgr. Batiffol and by the Abbé Hemmer. 
these papers are models of clarity and conciseness.* 
It is good to know that the Anglican representatives 
were able to go a long way with many of. the Catholic 
views, even though they were unwilling to define the 
spiritual leadership and responsibility that they were pre- 
pared to assign to the Papacy as an historical institution, 

* I feel bound to except Dr. Kidd’s paper entitled ‘‘ How far was papal 


authority rejected at the Reformation ? ”’ which is gravely marred by the 
omission of all mention of the Canon Law. 
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and definitely unable to accept the Vatican Council’s 
teaching on this subject, while conceding however the 
purity of motive that had inspired the development 
of the Papacy in history. But is there anything either 
new or important or significant in all this? Anything 
at all relevant to corporate reunion? Has it not long 
been a commonplace that the Church of England does 
in fact include and has long included men of such views ? 

Malines, then, would seem to have taught us this: first, 
that even with the greatest good will possible, several of 
the most scholarly and sympathetic of Anglican divines 
have been unable to accept the essential things that Rome 
holds necessary for either personal or group reconcilia- 
tion; and secondly, that in the exotic atmosphere of a 
Belgian archiepiscopal palace historical nonsense about the 
medizval English Church can be seriously listened to and 
be made the basis of schemes so out of touch with realities 
that they would tax the solemnity of nine out of ten 
ordinary Englishmen—whether Catholic or Anglican— 
who devoted a minute’s thought to their implications. 

In such a matter as this, truth is the greatest charity, 
and while we can admire and revere the spirit of all the 
good men who met at Malines, let us not give way to 
a false sentimentality. For Catholics, the Church of 
England can be no more than the ghost of the medizval 
Ecclesta Anglicana sitting crowned upon her grave; and 
no amount of historical special-pleading, no far-fetched 
Uniate schemes based on false Oriental analogies can 
endow the phantom with the blood of Catholic life. Yet 
it may well be that ecclesiastical devolution will come. 
It was rightly pointed out at Malines that the definition 
of the respective position of Pope and Episcopate made 
at the Vatican Council renders such a movement more 
possible than it would have been previous to 1870. It 
may even be that in the future English Catholicism 1s 
destined to display national features and characteristics 
more prominently than at present. But the process 
will not be carried out in a night. If it is to come it will 
come by a sane and steady evolution along well-ordered 
lines and through the proper channels: it cannot be 
brought about by a crude and arbitrary transformation 
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of the Church of England. Of course, those who con- 
ferred at Malines did not imagine that they were planning 
a sudden coup d’état. They were looking far into the 
future. Certainly we should all do that, but unless we 
be circumspect and wary we may find that a mirage has 
drawn us away from the wells of reality farther and 
farther into the desert. 


OUTRAM EVENNETT. 





Art. 6—JOHANNES JORGENSEN 


Jorgensen: An Autobiography. Translated from the Danish by 
Ingeborg Lund. London: Sheed and Ward. Vol. I, 1928. Vol. II, 1929. 


Dr pvp JORGENSEN has chosen as the motto 
of his autobiography the significant words from 
St. Augustine’s letter to Darius: Sume libros confesstonum 
mearum. Lbt me inspice, ne me laudes ultra quam sum. But, 
apart from this declaration of his aim, no reader who knows 
the Confessions will be able to avoid comparing Jérgen- 
sen’s book, with the spiritual classic ; nor fail to observe 
the temperamental and intellectual contrast between 
the two personalities which they reveal. The contrast 
is clearly defined, in spite of the fact that each of the 
two writers was intent on the same theme—his own 
relation to religion ; and each was retracing the devious 
course by which he had reached his goal. 

Johannes J6rgensen was born about 1866 at Svendborg, 
a small Danish town looking over the Sound and sur- 
rounded by meadows and woods—the “ Grass Eyots,” 
and “‘ Haunted Wood,” and ‘“* Margaret’s Grove ”— 
in which, as a child, he loved to wander and gather 
flowers to take back to the house in Our Lady’s Lane, 
where his parents, simple and pious Lutherans of the 
middle-class, made a happy home for their children. 
J6rgensen’s memories of his youth are a striking testimony 
to the “incurably metaphysical” character of young 
minds—a truth which modern pedagogy has been 
inclined to discard. 

There was, however, a lighter, more normal side of 
this acute consciousness, and he lived in a world of 
fantasy and symbol almost as constantly as that other 
Danish child, Hans Andersen, some sixty years earlier. 
But Jérgensen was not an only child ; nor did he belong 
to the peasant class, like young Hans, who attended the 
charity school at Odense and “ learned only religion, 
writing, and arithmetic, and the last badly enough.” 
JOrgensen was a scholar at the secondary school at 
Svendborg, and already a voracious reader. His uncle, 
266 
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who lived with the J6rgensens and was a master at the 
school, had a collection of books which the boy “ ran- 
sacked eagerly and at haphazard.” In this way he read 
the Golden Legend and Faust, retaining of them only 
the parts which fitted his inclination— of Faust the 
Dies trae in the terrible Cathedral scene ; of Longfellow’s 
poem a whole series of fragments of Church Latin, and 
especially the pilgrims’ hymn about the heavenly 
erusalem....” At the same time that he was 
including the Latin Ave in his prayers, he was “ seriously 
studying both Kabbala and theosophy” in such books 
as he could obtain, and marking out for himself a course 
of future reading in religious philosophy and occultism. 
While his mother and uncle believed that the speculative 
boy would certainly become a Lutheran clergyman, 
J6rgensen cared nothing for orthodoxy or law. On 
the contrary, he was driven forward by the “ predilection 
for rebellion ” which he retognized and acknowledged 


long after. 


What I loved was never the regular, the normal—it was always 
the exceptional, the extraordinary. Therefore, as I was a heretic 
in religion, I was socially and politically a rebel. . . . It was only 
child’s play, but at the same time that I constructed a Gnostic- 
Theosophical conception of the world for myself, I eagerly studied 
in the newspapers the doings of the Russian Nihilists. When 
Alexander II was assassinated my heroes were Sheljaboff and Sophia 
Perofskaia. Aided by my sister . . . I founded a revolutionary 
club. A little black book of our minutes . . . contains the laws 
of the club. It is all written in a cipher invented by myself, 
and which I am still able to read. I see that the name of the 
club was nothing less than “‘ Lucifer ”—that its aim was simply to 
“exterminate the tyrants ’’—that our reckoning of time was the 
same as that of the first French Republic... . 


The secret meetings of this Nihilistic club were held 
in a neighbour’s coal cellar, but, “ fortunately for the 
tyrants of Svendborg, the members of the club never 
increased to a larger number than six ”—four of whom 
were girls. ‘his characteristic “ child’s play ” presently 
gave place to the mingled emotions of a boy-and-girl 
love affair. Then came his sudden departure from 
Svendborg ; for, when barely sixteen (1882), he was sent 
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to a grammar school at Copenhagen to be prepared for 
the University. He took with him a strong determination 
to attain “ truth and knowledge,” a mass of inflammable 
ideas, and a morbid capacity for suffering in contact with 
his fellows. 

The early idyll and the untroubled home-life were 
left behind ; and the fifth form of the grammar school 
became at once a place of torture to the boy, who was 
considered both ugly and queer by his companions. He 
was the defenceless butt of their mockery, and only 
found relief when he returned to his lodging in the old 
quarter of Copenhagen—“ badly-lit, badly-paved, pro- 
vincially quiet and provincially homely Christianshaven.” 
In his attic of the shoemaker’s house, he was free to make 
impassioned entries in his diary—mingled denunciations 
of his schoolfellows’ cruelty ; self-loathing, and religious 
aspiration. His room was, as time went on, “ the scene 
of a life in Faust moods and Faust studies . . . and soon 
—like Faust’s cell—it was lined from floor to ceiling 
with books and papers.” 

In those early days at Copenhagen, J6rgensen prayed, 
“‘ Give me, give me a task such as Thou gavest to Attila, 
to Luther, as Thou gavest to Voltaire—as Thou gavest 
to countless others—give also to me.” There was no 
lack of kindling for his half fierce, half mystical cravings 
in the events of the day, in the friendships he was 
presently to make, and in his reading, which now took 
a wider range. His uncle’s library had provided him 
with the classics of Denmark, Sweden, Germany, France, 
and England ; but the time had come for him to choose 
where he would—to discover for himself Ibsen, Brandes, 
Zola, Turgenieff, Renan, Byron, Shelley, and Swinburne. 

Only a few years before, Ibsen had startled Europe 
with 4 Doll’s House and Ghosts. The social and ethical 
questions which he had raised were among those which 
these “ young freethinkers ’ debated most hotly. For 
them, as for Nora and Mrs. Alving, the old sanctions and 
motives had lost their force; and, as Jérgensen says, 
“‘ H6ffding’s handbooks on morals did not provide them. 
When the great strife over morality broke out between 
Bjérnson and Brandes, most of us were on the side of 
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the latter. . . . A couple of years were still to pass before 
Nietzsche became known to Denmark. But Strindberg 
had already presaged an approaching ‘ transmutation of 
values.””? Meanwhile, Hans Jaeger’s Zhe Bohemia of 
Christiania was the Bible of the students who had 
chosen “ the one red star” for guide, and were proud 
to march under a red banner in the festival procession of 
June 5th, 1886. 

Nor was it only in theory and principle that Jorgensen 
gradually cast off former restraints. In practice, too, 
he proceeded to “ work his way out to freedom ”—by | 
the not uncommon method of self-indulgence. Looking 
back, long afterwards, from his haven in “ the Church 
on the Rock,” Jérgensen finds this phase of his life 
misguided, culpable ; yet not wholly ignoble, for, though 
he had “slowly given up God,” it was with reluctance. 
An urgent religious instinct remained, which neither 
the substitute of neo-paganism nor his intense love of 
beauty could satisfy. He and his comrades may have 
been under the ancient delusion that Satan, with the 
help of man, could cast out Satan ; but it was unbalanced 
judgment and crude zeal for truth and reality that 
marked J6rgensen’s youth, not the languor of decadence. 
To read the extracts from his diary dated between 
1884 and 1894 is to realise that the intellectual move- 
ments and revolts which, in England, were regarded 
as fin de stécle phenomena, formed part of a great current 
sweeping through Europe at that time, and not least 
powerful in Scandinavia. 

J6rgensen’s ‘‘ Conservative benefactors,” as he calls 
the citizens of Copenhagen who had aided this poor 
student by their hospitality, noticed that he was now 
in the ranks of the most advanced Radicals and Socialists ; 
they also observed that he was wasting his abilities and 
spending money that was not his own in dissipation. 
After some forbearance, they wrote to his parents during 
the summer vacation “a stern but calm letter,” accusing 
him, in short, of being a lazy rascal. The embryo 
philosopher and reformer, confronted with this letter 
and his mother’s grief, felt as if the earth had given way 
beneath him. 
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It was a scorching, smarting moment in which I stood in the 
midst of truth as in a fire, and knew myself for nothing but the 
common egoist and foolish dreamer that I really was. But... I 
escaped from the searchlight of truth in strong indignation at 
the tyrannical conduct and brutal intolerance of the spirit of 
reaction. . . . I was now “ at war with society ” in good earnest ! 
‘The red star had led me outside the pale of society, and a long 
way towards the abyss. 


On his return to the University, J6rgensen divided 
his attention between esthetics, which had claimed him 
first, and experimental biology. “In Denmark the 
doctrine of evolution was orthodox at this time,” he 
tells us; and most of the tutors were loyal followers of 
Darwin. But in science, as in other branches of know- 
ledge, J6rgensen and his companions desired swifter, 
more daring methods than those of “the grand old man 
in England,” who would spend years over “‘ earthworms 
or the tendrils of climbing plants before venturing to 
write a book about them”! It was to Germany and 
Haeckel that they looked for their authority and leader. 

From his schooldays J6rgensen had kept a journal; 
as a student he wrote endless poems—of the kind to 
be expected from “an enemy of mankind and 
civilization ”—borrowing his metrical forms from Heine, 
Aarestrup, Lenau, or Thor Lange : 


At that time Kroman had drawn attention to the deep con- 
nection between new Radicalism and old Romanticism—main- 
taining that in both movements the main nerve is the revolt of 
self against existing moral standards, that of the individual against 
society, of the one against the many, of poetry against philistinism, 
of the heart against the law. 


J6rgensen’s mind had been for some years occupied 
by this two-fold struggle, and his own prospects, as a 
student “of inferior station and lacking means,” added 
to the bitterness of his outlook. His earlier poems were 
never published, but his first book, Verses, appeared 
in 1887, and, though his fellow members of the Students’ 
Society received his “eighty pages of melancholy ” 
with derision, they were given a long, appreciative 
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review in Poltttken, written by Edvard Brandes, whose 
name as a critic carried enough weight to secure the 
young poet’s acceptance in Copenhagen. His book 
made J6rgensen ow with Georg Brandes, the 
lecturer to whom Radical students then flocked, and 
the revered leader of Young Denmark. Jérgensen’s 
friendship with Viggo Stuckenberg (1863-1905) was also 
formed at this time; and he at once recognised in 
Stuckenberg a finer mind than his own, with a truer 
lyrical inspiration than his own “first artificial and 
twisted verses ”’ possessed. 

The two friends, with Claussen and Madsen, were 
members of a new group in Danish letters. They 
“began their literary existence together as incorrigible 
realists . . . trained by the great Russians and the 
great Frenchmen, Turgenieff, Dostoevsky and the 
Tolstoi who wrote Anna Karenina; by Beyle, Merimée, 
and the de Goncourt brothers.” ‘The artist, Albert 
Gottschalk, interpreted their intense affection for 
Danish landscapes, “and the willow trees, windmills 
and cabbage-fields which he painted were more precious 
to us than any of Bécklin’s cypresses, laurels and marble 
halls.” 

After the publication of his first prose book, Legends 
of Spring, in 1888, JOrgensen decided to depend on his 
talents as a writer for the future, and gave up his studies 
at the University. He had spent ten terms there, with 
no very definite result; and the anarchy in his mind 
could no longer endure to be bound by regular work, 
or heed any claims save those of his own nature. But 
indirectly this rash step determined his career ; for within 
a year he found himself reduced to stray journalistic 
earnings and to selling some of his books—being indeed 
half starved, sick and unhappy. Yet he still clung to 
his formula: “ Consciousness of sin means a lack of 
self-respect,” and parried reproaches by declaring, 
“You seek to be justified before God—we exercise 
Justice towards man.” Another poet (W. B. Yeats) once 
wrote, “ Evil comes to us men of imagination wearing 
as a mask all the virtues.” In this effectual disguise 
did J6rgensen see his motives and actions ; though under 
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his spiritual ignorance lay a sense of loss, of strife and 
longing. 

In 1889, when J6rgensen was about twenty and on 
the verge of destitution, Ernst Brandes, who had formerly 
been a stockbroker, became editor of the Copenhagen 
Bérs-Tidende, transforming it from an obscure mercantile 
gazette to a newspaper for the educated reader. Through 
the intervention of his brother Georg, he sent for 
J6rgensen one day, and, as a first commission, told him 
to write “a good and exhaustive article on feeding- 
stuffs.” Other incongruous subjects were set for the 
young poet; he became a regular contributor to the 
paper, and was soon promoted to writing on foreign 
affairs. Ernst Brandes also often employed him to take 
down his own dictated articles, and it amused him to 
shock his secretary with odd sayings which contradicted 
“‘ orthodox Radicalism.”” He was a sceptic of the most 
complete type, humorous, cynical, and making no 
high demands on others—beyond honesty in money 
matters. 

At the end of eighteen months J6rgensen became sub- 
editor of the Bérs-Yidende. He married, and had a home 
which, for a time, offered him all the material for human 
happiness. But he lacked the power to hold it, and in 
an illuminating passage he traces to its source this 
disability : 

Everyone has the faith he deserves to have. I became a free- 
thinker, not because H6ffding taught free-thought, but because 
my mind was adaptedtoit. I became an amoralist and immoralist, 
not because Georg Brandes induced me to it, but because my 
moral quality was not higher. Only he who has a heart can 
believe, only he who is good accepts Christianity. . . . I—none 
but myself—made havoc of my happiness. . . . In spite of all 
our psychology we had forgotten what the Middle Ages knew— 
the true teaching about humanity. When the marriage of my 
youth . . . suffered shipwreck, it was because I was ignorant 
about the true conditions of love. I did not know that the 
essence of the soul is love . . . that egoism leads to unrest, hate, 
passion, ceaseless yearning and desire. .. . 


Early in the ’nineties J6rgensen and his friend Claussen 
found themselves gazing into the “ merciless mirror ” 
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held before them by Baudelaire, who so perfectly under- 
stood what they had thought and felt. They were half 
fascinated, half repelled, by the strange mingling in 
his poems “ of romanticism and Christianity, of lawless- 
ness and law.” ‘The young intransigents were beginning 
to hesitate, to reconsider their values. As the poet 
and dramatist, Helge Rode, expressed it: “ Everything 
is getting so oddly uncertain. I suppose we have been 
taking too high a tone about our science and our denial.” 
He and Jérgensen were agreed that “there is a want 
of the mystic sense of eternity in modern man, and that 
this want makes society of the present day so barren 
and empty to live in”—a significant discovery, though 
made in the farcountry! From time to time J6rgensen 
was stirred by “a deep, despairing, wistful religion,” 
which moved him to wonder—even to a tentative prayer 
—but these emotional, transient gleams of faith did not 
seriously affect his thought and will. 

On his return from a summer holiday at Svendborg, 
in 1892, J6rgensen was met by the news of Ernst Brandes’s 
suicide, after a vain struggle, unsuspected by his staff, 
to regain financial security for himself and the Bérs- 
Tidende. ‘Though he was given some work by Edvard 
Brandes for Polittken, and brought out two books that 
year, JGrgensen was now faced with a long period of 
continual anxiety and difficulty as a writer and bread- 
winner. He was required to produce articles that would 
“please the lower section” of Poltttken’s readers ; 
at the same time, he was leading a Bohemian life beyond 
his means, planning a philosophical novel, and eager to 
publish a review of his own. 

In the autumn of 1893, the first number of this 
review of literature and art actually appeared. J6rgensen 
named it The Tower, and its pages were filled with 
expres ions of a new attitude ; for the editor announced 
that “ idealism, t.¢. a belief in a hereafter,” was invading 
Denmark. Georg Brandes had already objected to 
J6rgensen’s latest book, The Tree of Life, as “a Catholic 
book, with alternate states of ecstasy and repentance.” 

A little later J6rgenson made two new friends, each 
of :whom'influenced him strongly, and from opposite 
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directions—Carl Ewald (1856-1908) and Mogens Ballin. } 


Ewald, naturalist and man of letters, was a virile person- 


ality, a strong and consistent atheist who lived under |) 
the same dispensation as Nietzsche, recognising to the \ 


full the rights of human capacity. Mogens Ballin, a 
young Jewish Radical, the sly son of wealthy Danish 
parents, went to Paris as an art student at the age of 
twenty, and had thrown himself into a vortex of symbol- 
ism, the tenets of Swedenborg, Rosicrucianism, and the 
newest artistic cults. 

With the Dutch painter, Jan Verkade, he went to 
Brittany in the summer of 1891, returning with the 
same companion to Auray in the following year. During 
his second visit he was given a copy of The Imttation of 
Christ. To the reading of that book he ascribed his 
conversion. Verlaine’s Sagesse completed the work, 
“for the Bohemian of the Café Voltaire pointed 
straight to ...a humble stepping into the Church, 
hat in hand, like a peasant going into a cathedral.” 
Verkade had already taken that step. Together they 
went to Florence soon after, and in San Giovanni 
the young Jew was baptized, early in 1893, taking the 
Christian name of Francesco, and returning to Copen- 
hagen in all the ardour of his new devotion. Ballin 
had read Lhe Tree of Life, and sought out the author 
in order to discuss it with him. He introduced 
J6rgensen to the writings of Léon Bloy and Ernest 
Hello, whose vehement arguments were especially 
acceptable to the man who was in reaction from 
“* Brandesianism.”’ 

In the spring of 1894, J6rgensen’s affairs reached a 
crisis. ‘“‘ Then came ruin, which led to a decision, 
a deliverance,” he says. With his wife and child he left 
the cheap flat to which they had moved three years 


earlier, and took refuge at Svendborg, at “ the old home, | 


ever hospitable, ever open.”” ‘There, in the atmosphere 


of purity and peace which belonged to his childhood, 
with the April sunshine on the familiar woods and 
meadows, among the birds and flowers, J6rgensen 
experienced a revival of love and of ecstasy in Nature 
that he poured into poems of a new type. The stern 
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conflict which had been waged in his soul during the 
winter was relaxed; though he continued to search, 
to weigh and compare, the doctrines of religion and 
philosophy. 

But again circumstances beckoned him towards the 
way he was to take—at first unconsciously. Verkade, 
who had heard of his difficulties from Mogens Ballin, 
wrote to tell him that they, with other artist friends, 
had held a picture lottery, and the sum of money realised 
by this was at Jérgensen’s disposal ; suggesting further 
that it should be used for gathering fresh impressions 
and material by travelling, for the first time, in southern 
Europe. After many misgivings and debates as to whether 
he ought to accept this proposal, J6rgensen left his wife 
and son with his parents, and started in Ballin’s company, 
at the end of May 1894, for the Germany of his longings 
—of Goethe in his youth, of Heine and Uhland, of the 
Romantics; above all, of Faust and Gretchen. From 
Nuremburg, Ballin went on to Italy, while J6rgensen 
spent the month of June in the country which held 
“the enthralling power of German Pantheism,” and 
presented “a time of severe temptation for the wayfarer 
of twenty-seven.” 

When the pilgrim turned his back on this attractive 
Vanity Fair and passed on, by way of Lucerne, to Italy, 
he felt as one who had escaped into the light of day and 
found himself in a place of refreshment where, like 
Christian and Hopeful, he “ might lie down safely.” 
In that land of churches, at Rapallo, Lucca, Pistoja, 
he took courage to kneel and pray. He had entered 
that which he calls “‘ the cell of self-knowledge,” with 
its sorrow and awe and wistful desire. 

That journey through Italy, described later by J6rgen- 
sen in Le Livre de la Route, seemed to him ever after to 
have taken a predestined course. While at Pistoja, 
a letter informed him that only three hundred francs 
of his travelling-money remained ; but, before he could 
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leave the town to finish his tour = and return to 


Denmark, Ballin again intervened. ome to Assisi,” 
he wrote; “live with me, eat at my table, let us share 
like brothers, and stay with me as long as you like.” 
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Jorgensen adds, “ I had to go to Assisi, therefore I was 
enabled to go thither. It was the logic of Providence 

. . and the tool of Providence was the helping hand 
that Mogens Francesco Ballin held out to me then, 
and which never since then failed me, not even in death, 
not even beyond death... .” 

To Jérgensen, too, Assisi became a sacred city, where, 
in after-years, he would find his own niche in “ the 
paradise of exiles.” But during that first sojourn at 
Assisi and La Rocca, and when he passed on to Florence, 
and after his return to Denmark, he _ was. still 
wandering in “ the wilderness of feelings and the tangled 
wood of arguments.” It was not till the end of the 
following year (1895) that he resolved to put himself 
under instruction and be received into the Church; | 
having at least reached the stage of moving “in a spiral, 
instead of in a ring.”” A few months later, he made his 
first confession and communion, and entered on a period } 
of “ entire joy, entire peace.” | 

The bibliography of Jérgensen’s work between 1895 
and the present time is in itself an indication of the 
course of his philosophic and ethical thought. In the 
early years of his life as a Catholic, as “the Danish 
convert, M. J6rgensen,” he attacked his old tenets, } 
radicalism, free-thought and morals, with such heat and : 
vigour as soon estranged him from his former friends, 
and drew upon himself the accusation of self-righteous- 
ness and venom. But Jérgensen had already discovered 
the supreme truth that “we were made for God as a 
key is made for a lock” ;* gradually he realised, too, that . 
“ for the egoist there is only one rescue, to throw himself 
into the arms of God,” and learn there the attitude of 
non sum, of patience and gentleness. 

The second volume of J6rgensen’s autobiography is 
mainly the record of his later travels in Europe, together 
with the spiritual itinerary of his life down to September 
1918, when he finished his book, and sent it out into 
the world from Mount Alverna. Writing the concluding 
words in the place where St. Francis attained the desire 
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of his heart, Jorgensen reverted naturally to his theory 
of consequence which his own experience—both in the 
abyss and on the heights—had reinforced. 


We all become what we want to be. Our fate is a fruit of 
our heart. My life is my reward and is my punishment and is 
the judgment upon me. 


MURIEL KENT. 








Art. 7—TRAHERNE AND THE CAMBRIDGE 
PLATONISTS 


“To give a reason for the hope that is in us.” 










I’. a recent article in the Criterion an attempt was made 
to examine those aspects of Thomas Traherne that, 
from the point of view of literature, seemed the most 
immediate and the most interesting. The view there’ 
suggested was that Traherne had unique qualities ; and 
that these are to be discovered in an unusual intimacy in 
his mind between an intensely personal religious experi- 
ence and a side of his nature more properly described as_ | 
poetic, which tended outwards towards self-expression 
and an esthetic consciousness as intensely experienced as 
his mysticism. It was remarked that though primarily 
devotional in purpose he cannot be treated as technically 
theological. He is to be thought of rather as a writer 
who extends the achievement i that group of religious 
poets with whom, in literary history, he is to be associated. 

Yet beyond Traherne’s poetry and beyond his mysticism 
there remains a part of his mind less inspirational, yet 
neither unimportant nor uninteresting. In fact, not the 
least remarkable aspect of Traherne’s thought is the con- 
stant very intimate play between reason and faith ; as he 
says in the Christian Evhics, “It is our duty at all times to 
be ready to give a reason for the hope that is in us.” 

There is indication here of the faculty that welds 
together Traherne’s moments of revelation into a quiet, 
constant and ordered belief, that makes his religion a 
“temper of the mind” communicable to thinking minds asa 
whole, and renders his mystical experience legible to 
ordinary readers. Here, in fact, is the reason why 
Traherne went further than Herbert or Crashaw, who had 
both probably read as much rational philosophy as he, and 
produced neither disjunctive poems instancing various | 
degrees of Anglican doubt, nor true emblems of Catholic 
faith, but rather organized works both in poetry and prose 
developing a religion personal yet complete. 

Traherne is on his own scale and after his own way as 
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much a theologian with a system as, say, Origen, in sup- 

orting whose soundness he would probably have agreed 
with the Cambridge Platonists. With a poetic mysticism 
comparable to Herbert or Crashaw, he has at the same 
time a philosophical approach, which is in interesting rela- 
tion to contemporary theologians. 

Traherne possessed and advocated a quality described 
by the Cambridge Platonists as “ Divine Sagacity "’; that 
is, the identification of goodness with wisdom, and of all 
reasonable knowledge with divine knowledge ; the assur- 
ance that a true philosopher could have no disagreement 
with a true divine. Thus the first act of the Christian in 
relation to God’s grace was, according to Traherne and the 
Platonists, one of understanding almost more than will. 
“ Holiness and wisdom in effect were one: for no man 
would be wise that knew excellent things without doing 
them.” To believe right was in the first place attributable 
to the intelligence almost more than to any other human 
function : once the human soul understood the riches of 
God’s love it could scarcely do otherwise than respond. 
In Traherne’s words, “ these liquid clear satisfactions are 
the emanation of the highest reason.”’ 

Hence philosophy, learning, understanding and mental 
enlargement of all kind increase the capacity for “ Divine 
Sagacity,” for understanding the relation of the divine to 
humanity, and form a true and necessary part of the 
religious life. 

This puts very sparsely indeed the rational mortar with 
which Traherne builds. That this part of Traherne’s 
thought is identical with the school of rational theology 
known as Cambridge Platonism has, if nothing else, an 
historical interest. It not only supplies the philosophical 
background to Traherne the poet; but as Traherne enlarges 
the scope of that poetry by being a Platonist, he also 
enlarges the scope of the Platonists by being a poet, in a 
way which we are now to examine. 

In order to appreciate Traherne’s historical position as a 
theologian one might recall very briefly at what stage of 
events the Platonists wrote, and what was their own 
position. 
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It is Christian philosophy that they specially embody. 
That liberal spirit of Church polity established among the 
earlier theologians of the century is by them carried into 
the field of abstract speculation. Their general aim was 
to include within the body of Church doctrine that new 
spirit of scientific enquiry which,as the heritage of Bacon 
from the medieval nominalists,had up to that moment 
been occupied in establishing its existence as something 
uncomplimentary and even hostile to religious truth. 

Theirs was the first Protestant attempt truly to wed 
scientific knowledge and religious truth. Philosophy even 
among the most liberal of the schoolmen had been the 
servitor rather than the handmaiden of theology. The 
revolt of knowledge had been and still was a revolt. The 
Cambridge attempt was to enter with full understanding 
into the new scientific knowledge, and with these very 
weapons to combat not only the materialism expressed in 
Hobbes, but the dualistic tendencies of Cartesianism. 

Of the liberality of their conception there can be little 
question. So far did they succeed here that to many of 
their contemporaries the word “ Latitudinarian ”’ conveyed 
almost the free-thinking heretic ; certainly it had a highly 
opprobrious use. In public estimation they were fre- 
quently ranked against the old orthodoxies. Indeed, 
scarcely Huxley himself would have quarrelled with the 
spirit of such a passage as this: “ Nor will it be possible 
to free religion from scorn and contempt if her friends be 
not as skilled in nature as the people, and her champions 
furnished with as good artillery as her enemies.” As 
Burnet says, they “ endeavoured to examine the principles 
of Religion and morality in a philosophical method.” And 
that, one might add, at a time which had grasped the 
nature of philosophical method, and had definitely out- 
grown those scholastic frivolities that lingered, say, in 
Milton’s student exercises. 

True ; but learned as the Cambridge divines were, all 
their liberality and all the method in the world could not 
have bridged over the fundamental eschatological chasm 
between them and the spirit of scientific enquiry seen in 
Hobbes. They sought to embrace, to absorb, but could 
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only end in opposing him. They belong to that school 
not only of theology, but of philosophy, to which mystic 
and absolute conceptions beyond natural phenomena are 
the only reality : Hobbes to that other division holding 
that nothing can “be in itself either bad or good, ugly or 
beautiful.” This was no temporary divergence, but a 
perennial. 

In a sense the Platonists are a forlorn and somewhat 
statuesque outpost of the one school before the tide set 
overwhelmingly towards a temporary triumph of the 
other. That, however, carries the rather unjust sugges- 
tion that they are an anachronistic survival out of touch 
with their own age. The truth is rather that they look 
both forwards and backwards, by penetrating to the very 
roots of scholasticism in the Platonico-Christian theories 
of the eternal world. They suggest rather an ideal course 
that scholasticism might have taken could it have corrected 
its own disintegrating forces from within, and survived 
to see its mysticism flourish under more humanistic 
ideas of culture. 

Thus, with all their self-conscious anxiety for “ natural ” 
learning they were forced to represent the extreme anti- 
dote to materialism as much as their cherished humanities. 
So clear was their recognition of this that we find Cudworth 
in the lists against Hobbes even before the Leviathan was 
published. 

The reason of their obscurity and lack of direct influence 
is not far to seek. Their middle point of view was 
intelligible to no one in particular. It offended the one 
mode of thought by being too liberal, and the other by 
being fundamentally religious. 

That Traherne, the mystic, is on the same side’ of the 
philosophical pale as the Platonists is of course un- 
remarkable. ‘That he obviously shares their somewhat 
distinctive sources of reading is more informative. His 
own neo-Platonism, his Origenism, his appeals to reason, 
his identification of the philosopher and the religious man, 
are, with the exception of this group of thinkers, an 
unusual combination at this date. His rational examina- 
tion of religious experience may be said to be the 
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distinguishing mark of Cambridge Platonism, at a time 
when this position was no accepted orthodoxy ; a time 
when reason was exuberating in a newly found inde- 
pendence from “revealed truth’’ and the very word 
reason in orthodox religious minds was tainted with 
heresy. 

The significance of the relation, however, is not simply 
that Traherne shares these rare views ; but rather that with 
all his intense individuality and personal inspiration, which, 
would have kept his main burden the same in whatever 
period of church history he had written, with, in fact, all 
his essential difference from this somewhat academic 
philosophy, he must have consciously recognized in it 
the intellectual translation (the “ mortar,” as it was before 
suggested) that was in sympathy with his own poetic 
mysticism. 

Traherne’s| more particular resemblances to the 
Platonists, seen in comparison with passages from 
Whichcote, Smith, Cudworth and More, may, then, be 
looked for roughly under these two heads—though the 
heads are of course not truly separable : 

1. In the attempt to translate the mystic experience in 
intellectual terms rather than in a mood of self-centred 
ecstasy Traherne may be said to coincide with the 
Platonists. 

2. In their fundamental alliance it would be truer to 
say that the Platonists take as their foundation that 
central religious experience which Traherne has, in common 
with all mystics, suggested in the phrase éuxdy Se éuxdvos 
av@Gewmuvos vous. 

However, let us look somewhat more closely at some of 
Traherne’s representative passages in the rational vein, in 


order to compare them with corresponding thoughts in the 
Platonists. 
In Meditation 8 of the Fourth Century he writes : 


“In distinguishing of Christians we ought to consider 
that Christians are of two sorts, perfect or imperfect, intelligent 
and mature or weak and inexperienced. (I will not say 
ignorant, for an ignorant Christian is a contradiction in 
nature.) I say not that an imperfect Christian is the most 
glorious creature in the world, nor that it is necessary foi 
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him if he loves to be imperfect, to be a Divine Philosopher. 
But he that is perfect is a Divine Philosopher and the most 
glorious creature in the world. Is not a Philosopher a lover 
of wisdom? That is the significance of the very word, and 
sure it is the very essence of a Christian, or very near it, to 
be a lover of wisdom.” 


“Furthermore,” he continues, “doth not St. Paul 
command us in ‘understanding to be men’? That 
implies with little understanding we are but children. 
This plainly shows that though a weak Christian may 
believe great things by implicit faith, yet it is very 
desirable his faith should be turned into assurance, and 
that cannot be but by the riches of knowledge and under- 
standing. ... Fora full assurance of the reality of his 
joy is infinitely necessary to possession of them.” 

Or further on in the same century : 


“Tt is a strange thing that men will be such enemies to 
themselves. Wisdom is the principal thing yet all neglect 
her. Wherefore” (the italics are Traherne’s) “ get wisdom 
and with all thy getting get understanding. Had you certain 
tidings of a mine of gold, would the care of your ordinary 
affairs detain you, could you have it for the digging? Nothing 
more ruins the world than the conceit that a little knowledge 
is sufficient.” 


It will be recalled that at the very emergence of the 
Cambridge  Platonism, Benjamin Whichcote became 
involved in a serious though not particularly polemic con- 
troversy with Dr. Tuckney, his one-time tutor. Tuckney, 
representing as it were a parental and older school of 
thought, took Whichcote to task for an address from the 
Trinity pulpit in which he caught the odour of more than 
one heretical taint. Though the matter of disagreement 
is at first taken up under various technical heads, there is 
no question that the root of Tuckney’s objection is that 
Whichcote had “cried up reason” and had misused the 
phrase “The lamp of the Lord is the soul of man,” 
which as we have seen are the very two heads of Traherne’s 
similarity with the Platonists. The tenor of the disliked 
views can scarcely be better revealed than in one of 
Tuckney’s own letters. 
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“The power of nature in morals is too much advanced, 
Reason hath too much given to it in the mysteries of 
faith—a ‘ recta ratio” too much talked of ; which I cannot 
tell where to find. Mind and understanding 1s all; 
heart and will little spoken of. The degrees of God 
questioned and quarrelled, because according to our reason 
we cannot comprehend how they can stand with this good- 
ness, which, according to your phrase, he is under the 
Power of. Those, our philosophers and other heathens, 
much fairer candidates for Heaven than the Scriptures 
seemed to allow of ; and they in their virtues preferred 
before Christians overtaken with weaknesses.” To this 
Whichcote replies, “I have thought it profitable to 
provoke to jealousy loose and lazy Christians by phil- 
osophers ""—a sentence very close indeed to one passage 
of Traherne already quoted. 

These are the main lines of his disagreement, 
sufficiently indicated in its very opening stages, when 
Tuckney reproaches Whichcote for the too great attention 
he has been giving to metaphysical studies. 

As Whichcote says, his opinions being formed in all 
serious mindedness, he has used to the best of his ability 
those gifts put into his hands by God for understanding 
the truth ; and it “is not in my power to put off from 
mine own persuasion conceptions and thoughts so 
grounded,” a view echoed by Traherne even in poetry 
when he writes : 

“ How good 
May we become! How like the Deity 
In managing our thoughts aright .. . 


. . + Lhis we might see 
But that we rebels to our Reason be.” 


Whichcote is expressing Traherne’s own thoughts again 
when he writes, “To speak of natural light, of the use of 
reason in religion, is to do no disservice to grace ; for God 
is acknowledged in both—in the former as laying the 
groundwork of His creation, in the latter as reviving and 
restoring it.” 

In Traherne’s own words (Meditation 75, Century IV) : 
“this work being completed He desired someone that 
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might — and reason, love the beauty and admire the 
vastness of so great a work’; and in the same progression 
of thought in Meditation 1 he concludes : “ Even so may 
we by reason discover all the mysteries of Heaven.” 

But this leads to another aspect of Traherne, and to 
another aspect of his relation to the Cambridge Platonists 
—that is, the mystery of imaginative reflection and of 
sensible perception as a mental or “ spiritual ’’ experience. 
The power to “dart the thought into all space.” 

If there is one idea more than any other for which 
Traherne stands it is this, so closely related to the 
aphorism of Plotinus, “That he who reflects upon him- 
self reflects upon his original.” It is John Smith who of 
the Platonists is the most constant exponent of this theme. 
Smith, like Traherne, goes beyond Whichcote in basing a 
systematic religious philosophy on this very thought. He 
dwells continually on the unifying power of the soul, its 
capacity for collecting to one centre, of looking before 
and after. 

In this, like Traherne, he finds the surest evidence of 
immortality. It is, of course, quite impossible to repro- 
duce in one or two paragraphs a complete view of Smith’s 
Discourses, but if any single extract can represent that 
point of view which the whole intention of his reasoned 
theology designates it is such a passage as this: 


“ And if we would know what the impress of souls is it is 
nothing but God Himself, who could not write his own name, 
so that it might be read, but only in rational natures, 
Neither could He make such without imparting such an 
imitation of his own eternal understanding to them as might 
be a perpetual memorial of Himself within them. And when- 
ever we look upon our own soul in a right manner, we shall 
find an Urim and Thummim there by which we may ask 
counsel of God himself. . . . For though God hath copied 
forth his own perfections in this most conspicable and sensible 
world, according as it is capable of entertaining them ; yet 
the most clear and distinct copy of Himself could be parted to 
none else but intelligible and inconspicable natures.” 


That is to say, as in Traherne’s view the soul and 
God are correlative: the divine existence is postulated 
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in our spiritual reason and in our powers of intelligent 
perception. 

Again, in a more rhapsodical moment Smith writes, 
with a simile very reminiscent of Treherne : 


“As if one should see a sunbeam perpetually flowing forth 
from the bright body of the sun and yet ever returning back 
to it again: it never loveth any part of its being, because it 
never forgets that itself ends, and though it may number out, 
never so vast a length of its duration, yet it never comes 
nearer to its old age but carrieth a lively sense of its youth and 
infancy along with it, which it can at pleasure lay fast hold 
on, ... Such a jewel as this is too precious to be found in 
a dunghill: mere matter could never thus stretch forth its 
feeble force, and guard itself over all its former pre-existences.” 


It is perhaps hardly necessary to quote Traherne in the 
same mood as this, since it will be found on every page 
and almost in every sentence he writes. One connate 
passage out of many is in Century IV, Meditation 81 : 


“As much may be written of him (man) alone as of the 
whole world. The dividing of the sea, the commanding of 
the sun, the making of the world is nothing to the creatiomof 
a single soul. ‘There is so much wisdom and power expressed 
in its faculties and inclinations. . . . So great a world in 
explication of its parts is easy: but here the dimensions of 
innumerable worlds are shut up ina centre. Where it should 
lodge such innumerable objects, as it doth by knowing, 
whence it should desive such infinite streams as flow from it 
by loving, how it be a memoir of all eternity being made of 
nothing, it should be a fountain or a sun of Eternity out of 
which all affections flow, it is impossible to declare. But above 
all, how having no material or bodily existence its substance 
though invisible should be so rich and precious.” 


An interesting resemblance between Traherne and 
Smith, though not entirely to the present point, lies 
in the similarity of their personalities. Both seem to 
have had the same extraordinary sweetness of disposition 
and the same saint-like gift of intelligent happiness. 
Both Traherne and Smith were to an unusual degree 
spiritually contented. 

The customary elation well known in the ecstasy of 
mystical experience was retained by both, though rational 
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and more subdued calm, and became a foundation of their 
psychological personality. 

Making them alike as men, it made them further alike 
also as writers. The whole of Traherne’s religion, as is 
well known, is a study of joy—“ felicity.” He tells us 
of himself: “I heard him often say that holiness and 
happiness were one.” 

Smith shares the same assurance. Religion to him is 
also spiritual happiness. ‘“ Religion,’’ he writes, “is no 
such austere sour and rigid thing, as to affright men away 
from it: no, but those that are acquainted with the 
power of it, find it to be altogether sweet and amiable. 
It is not sullen stoicism—no sour Pharisaism: it does 
not consist in a few melancholy passions, in some dejected 
looks or depression of mind: but it consists in freedom, 
love, peace, life and power. The more it comes to be 
digested in our lives, the more sweet and lovely we shall 


find it to be.”’ 
Traherne’s words are almost identical : 


“Great offence hath been done by the philosophers and 
scandal given, through their blindness, many of them, in 
making Felicity to consist in negatives. ‘They tell us it doth 
not consist in riches, it doth not consist in honour, it doth 
not consist in pleasure. Wherein, saith a miserable man, doth 
it consist? Why in contentment, in self-sufficiency, in 
virtue.” 


Ralph Cudworth, the third prominent member of the 
Platonist group, is of all the Cambridge divines the least 
mystical in tendency. His main interest is moral and 
ethical. He dwells far less than Whichcote or Smith on 
that aspect of the school which read ever-widening 
lessons into the text “The lamp of the Lord is soul of 
men.” But for this very reason of their difference his 
works emphasize the common ground of all the Cam- 
bridge divines and Traherne. 

Fie dwells constantly on the relation of all true rational 
knowledge with the divine principles ; knowledge “ which 
of itself naturally tends to God who is the fountain of 
it,’ and would be ever raising our souls up on its wings 
thither, did men not detain and hold it down in un- 
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righteousness. All philosophy to a truly sanctified mind 
is but matter for divinity to work upon. Religion is the 
queen of all those inward endowments of the soul: and 
all pure natural knowledge, all virgin arts and sciences, 
are her handmaids !” 

This is perhaps the most frequent ‘vein in all the 
Cambridge writings : its likeness to Traherne has already 
appeared in quotation. 

Henry More, the fourth leading personality of the 
Cambridge school, and in his own day perhaps the most 
celebrated of all, represents as well as this general corre- 
spondence another distinct and almost personal resem- 
blance to Traherne. 

Of the four he is perhaps most influenced by direct 
contact with the neo-Platonic writings. Such authors as 
Plotinus, Philo and the Trismegistic collection, which 
are constantly hinted at in Traherne, are given full value 
and representation in Henry More. 

Further than this, however, More was a poet as 
Traherne was (though not nearly so good a poet). What 
is more interesting, More appears to have experienced 
much the same spiritual development as Traherne. That 
is, a period of doubt—a conscious loss of childish blessed- 
ness, followed by a re-emergence into a “most joyous 
and lucid state of mind.” Very much within the realm 
of Traherne’s experience and poetic expression are More’s 
lines : 

“TI come from Heaven ; am an immortal ray 
Of God: O joy! and back to God shall go.” 


More, however, in sharing this mystic assurance with 
Traherne, represents its very perils as a basis of any 
philosophy that has pretensions of being rational. 

More’s works, judged purely as works, are spoilt be- 
cause of his tendency to involve himself deeply in most 
unprofitable mystical and cabalistic speculations. He is 
too elaborate, involved and laboriously learned over his 
mysticism. He lacked the literary understanding, the 
more simple fervour and direct gift of expression which 
Traherne learnt from contact with the world—an experi- 
ence which More studiously avoided all through his life. 
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More embodies sometimes to a ludicrous degree the 
dangers of attempting to treat of mystic experience in 
words. More, however, in whatever he failed to express 
shares deeply with Traherne much that is not found in 
Whichcote, in Smith, or in Cudworth. He symbolizes 
that part of the Cambridge ideas that are in deepest 
opposition to the materialistic determinism of Hobbes. 
To More’s sacred intuitions Hobbes was anathema, and 
the opprobrium, though politely expressed, must have 
been mutual. 

In actual fact the Cambridge Platonists could no more 
use their vaunted rational method against Hobbes than he 
could against them. They, in accordance with that aspect 
of Traherne that we have been examining, wrote to give a 
“reason for the hope that is in us.” Hobbes wrote to 
give a reason for the hope that is notin us. Touching this 
issue it was purely one asseveration against another, and 
neither they nor Hobbes can be congratulated on being 
rational, As has been pointed out, this was no temporary 
difference, caused by the emergence of one theological party 
against another. It represents rather a dividing line that 
separates all theistic speculation roughly into two camps. 

Now, can it be claimed that Hobbes’ fundamental 
position in spite of its air of being pure scientific fact is any 
less of an unwarrantable assumption than that of the 
Platonists ? According to the latest views of science itself, 
it cannot. In fact, the deterministic point of view has 
been in process of being uncomfortably hoist with its own 
petard ever since. Scientists are now telling us that they 
have discovered the deterministic hypothesis appears to be 
an unwarrantable assumption. To assume “ nothing’ is 
indeed too bold. 

Further, in so far as the Hobbes position can be 
posttively discredited instead of being allowed to go 
through the dismal process of cancelling itself out, the 
ground lies in the existence of such people as Traherne 
—Traherne who with all his respect for learning had it in 
him deliberately to flout the opinions of a hundred and 
thirteen philosophers. Traherne’s story of his own reli- 
gious experience coincides with the whole purpose of the 
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Cambridge divines. But his poetic concentration is a far 
better vehicle for expressing it than their almost too pains- 
taking efforts to give a rational account of themselves, 
which led to prolixity and confusion. 

What Traherne contrived to express that is frankly 
mystical is a natural phenomenon more damaging to 
determinism and its modern descendants such as mechanistic 
psychology than all that More or Cudworth would say in 
direct polemic. 

It is generally objected also of the Cambridge Platonists 
that they lacked entirely the evangelical spirit. They 
had no power of imparting their treasured ideas to the 
world, but wished merely to work them out in a field of 
theoretical speculation. 

This, however, is not true of Traherne. He did mix 
with the world. He could think towards the world. He 
has written for the world. 

While he is considerably more than a Cambridge 
Platonist he is thoroughly representive of their salient 
ideas. He combines the rational calm of Whichcote, the 
organized circumspection of Smith, the poetic mysticism 
of More, with a sheer power of writing that he has, in 
extraordinary turn of fortune, preserved him to be far 
the best spokesman at large for the whole group. 

Modern interest in Traherne undoubtedly exists : nor 
does it exist solely or even chiefly among theological 
students. Traherne succeeds, as he set out to do, in 
interesting lay minds. And in as far as rational enquiry 
swings away from the fundamental assumption of scien- 
tific determinism the tendency will increase to examine 
such an experience, such an intellectul attitude, as that 
of Traherne—and to recognize religion in a “temper of 
the mind.” 


T. O. BEACHCROFT, 
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Art. 8—CREVECCEUR: 
AMERICAN CLASSIC 


AN EARLY NORTH 


| gegen in Boston, the traditional home 
of American culture, there has been of late a 
considerable revival of interest in Crévecceur. Pre- 
eminently a man of one book, his Letters from an 
American Farmer is so little known, especially in this 
country, that Hazlitt’s allusion to him as “‘ this illustrious 
obscure ”’ still holds good. Yet it has been consistently 
praised by the discerning—no less for the easy flow of 
its narrative, and the grace and charm of its diction, 
than for the shrewd philosophy and strong humanist 
sentiment that inform its pages. 

J. Hector Saint John de Crévecceur (to give him his 
full resounding patronymic) was born at Caen in 1735 
of ancient Norman stock, there being extant records 
of his family’s activities in the eleventh century. When 
fifteen years of age, he came to England to conclude 
his education, spending some considerable time in this 
country. After emigration to Canada (then, a French 
province) he served for two years in the French 
Army. But the wanderlust still possessed him and he 
crossed the border into the American colonies, eventually 
becoming naturalized as a citizen of New York. There 
followed marriage with an American girl (who inciden- 
tally rejoiced in the quaint designation of “ Mahetable 
Tiffet of Yonkers ”) and many peaceful years on the farm 
he had established in Pennsylvania, broken only by those 
tours through the states bordering the Atlantic seaboard 
with which his writings are largely concerned. 

While on a protracted visit to Europe, his book was 
published in London in 1782, its success being wide and 
immediate. ‘I'wo years later an edition in French (for 
which the author himself undertook the translation) 
procured him ready admittance into the literary circles 
of his native land, where in animated discussion and 
debate he enjoyed what were possibly the most congenial 
hours of his whole life. Subsequently his appointment 
to the French consulship at New York necessitated 
291 
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the spending of a further six years in America. The 
companion of Franklin, accorded the signal esteem of 
Washington, his reputation in the infant republic 
was now considerable. Resigning office, he returned 
to France for the last time in 1790, dying at Sarcelles 
in 1813. It is not without interest to recollect that his 
incessant propaganda in favour of America, the rosy 
picture he drew of conditions in the New World, led to 
the emigration of many French agriculturists, for the 
majority of whom the venture spelt disaster, it being 
estimated that no less than five hundred such families 
perished in what was then the wilderness of the eastern 
Middle States. 

Crévecceur’s book is cast into twelve letters, addressed 
to the usual imaginary correspondent, its epistolary form 
favouring the natural introduction of a variety of diverse 
themes. While dealing primarily with contemporary 
American manners and customs (soberly yet effectively 
depicted), incidents and observations arising out of the 
travels which it chronicles not infrequently serve as 
convenient pegs whereon to hang the author’s disquisitions 
—social, moral and political. 

It has been remarked that in matters demanding the 
exercise of the pure intellectual faculty the French are 
a century ahead of the rest of Europe. Without examin- 
ing the merits of so debatable a point, it is at least 
beyond question that while Dr. Johnson (greatest English 
mind of his time) was thunderously reaffirming “ the 
right divine of kings to govern wrong,” across the Channel 
the air was already vibrating with murmurs of a strange 
new revolutionary creed, and political thought was 
being steadily undermined by those subversive doctrines 
which were soon to crash the old settled order of society 
into the dust of 1789. For on the Continent it was 
the age of the humanists. Democratic opinion was 
beginning to assert itself. The encyclopedists in 
France, Goethe in Germany, were seeking a means 
whereby to free Europe, “ held in the iron vice of a 
complex and traditional social order.” ‘To the temper 
of this school, the untrammelled existence of the savage 
made instant and direct appeal. Living the simplest 
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of lives, walking with Nature through her vast unsullied 
domains, he alone was still strong in the possession of 
the primitive virtues. 

The loosely-knit society in which he moved, permitting 
but the minimum of organized restriction, was pictured 
as the most desirable form of corporate existence—a lost 
ideal to the re-attainment of which the community 
should bend its energies. Bursting the shackles of 
convention and man-made ordinance, the race must 
return to its mother, Nature. This glorification of the 
savage is common tothe entire circle. Though his 
never-failing sense of proportion did not permit him to 
go to the inordinate lengths of Chateaubriand and Saint 
Pierre, much less wallow in the bathos of Francois le 
Vaillant, Crévecceur himself saw fit to indulge in a 
somewhat milder form of the disease. His outlook was 
indeed coloured with all the enthusiasms of the social 
reformers ; he was steeped in their doctrines ; more, he 
had carried them to their logical conclusion, for his 
pioneer wrestling with the soil on a backwoods clearing 
represented the translation of theory into practice. 
He himself brought proof to vindicate postulate. Hammer- 
ing out abstract speculation on the anvil of practical 
experiment, he proclaimed that it had not been found 
wanting. 

Particularly was Crévecceur impressed by the writing, 
historical and philosophical, of the Abbé Raynal; time 
and again is its influence clearly discernible. When the 
learned cleric looses his fiery eloquence in a scathing 
denunciation of European methods of colonization, 
Crévecceur lends ready ear, and applauds the justice of 
the indictment ; when he inveighs bitterly against intoler- 
ance and religious persecution, Crévecceur bethinks 
him of his friends the Quakers, and solemnly nods 
agreement. In this country the impact of the distin- 
guished polemist on the thought of his i is not commonly 
grasped ; the reactions of reasoning men to his forceful 
personality somewhat imperfectly understood, and in 
general much under-estimated, for the Abbé’s fame, — 
which once blazed fiercely enough throughout most of 
Europe, has since been thrown into partial eclipse. 
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But indubitably during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century his was a commanding figure; under his spell 
even the youthful Napoleon had become a convert to 
the democratic creed. 

Those of French stock who elect to write in the 
English tongue usually have at command a prose of 
striking clearness and purity. That logical faculty 
native to the Gaul which makes for perspicuous statement 
demands as its natural vehicle of expression plain 
vigorous words “snuffed and purged of ambiguity”: 
men of such intellectual temper do not fall into the 
error of mistaking obscurity for profundity. (In 
current literature the historical studies of Mr. Belloc 
well illustrate this admirable clarity of thought and 
lucidity of utterance.) Crévecceur’s style in general 
exhibits the ease and fluency, the effortless making 
of a point which tradition associates with members 
of his race and group. His diction (though angular 
on occasion with juttings of a ceremoniousness rarely 
absent from eighteenth century writing) is in the main 
engagingly free and pliable; it moves with both dis- 
tinction and charm: imperceptibly the reader glides 
down long reaches of his smoothly flowing prose. 

Even in those passages of Crévecceur’s book where he 
is most deeply agitated, reason is never swamped in a 
flood of rhetoric ; the cool head is always alert to correct 
the excesses of the heart. Not that he ever sought to 
buttress the obvious cracks in the social fabric of his 
day with specious argument; on the contrary his 
concern for those unable even to voice, much less 
redress, their wrongs, was abnormally acute. Few can 
read unmoved the powerful indictment of negro 
slavery which arose out of his visit to the plantations 
of the South. The appeal is to the thinking faculty, 
no less than to natural sentiment ; the condemnation is 
the more forcible in that it is ordered and restrained. 
Establishing premises that admit of no denial, he argues 
them cogently to the only possible conclusion. His 
diatribe calls to mind a modern parallel—the magnificent 

eroration to Mr. Masefield’s Sea Life in Nelson’s Time. 
or the two passages possess this quality in common— 
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both are the outcome of intense emotional experience ; 
of a sympathy with the suffering and oppressed so keen 
as to be almost in the nature of a physical sensation. 
In “the deep heart’s core” of each smouldered the 
fire which fashioned his words, The well-turned 
periods of the rhetorician ring vain and pompous when 
contrasted with unaffected natural eloquence of this 
calibre. 

Crévecceur had a genuine and firmly rooted affection 
for his fellow-men, irrespective of colour, race or religion: 
the honest kindly soul of the man peeps out from every 
page, lurks in almost every line that he penned. By 
temperament satire was quite alien to him; he had no 
turn for irony; no gift of epigrammatic writing; to 
transfix the objects of his aversion with the barbed 
shafts of a Voltaire was altogether outside his range. 
His bent was obviously towards the romantic ; even the 
humdrum acts and scenes of daily routine held for him 
a glamour and a special significance. But his balance, 
his sanity, that plain commonsense which savours all his 
discourse, prevented him from lapsing into the gross 
sentimentalities of Chateaubriand and Bernardin de Saint 
Pierre. His book is of stouter texture than the quaint 
chronicles (verging at intervals on the mock heroic) 
which trumpet the South African gasconadings of his 
contemporary and fellow-countryman, le Vaillant. 
For Crévecceur blended quite harmoniously two utterly 
divergent characteristics—he could dream, and at the 
same time be intensely practical. Read in illustration 
his account of the whale fishery at Martha’s Vineyard 
(most delightful of misnomers!) While fully alive to 
the romantic nature of the calling, he is also regardful 
of its contribution to the material well-being of the 
community, and is quite ready to appraise its value as 
a purely commercial undertaking. 

Several portions of the book reveal Crévecceur’s talent 
for transcribing into fluent and easy prose his observations 
in the world of Nature. ‘The description of the fight 
to the death between the black snake and its rival may be 
particularized as an admirable piece of swift spirited 
recital which might have flowed from the pen of W. H. 
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Hudson. It is unfortunate that Crévecceur attempted 
so little in a vein of which he was obviously master. His 
portrayals of whale-hunting, of the Nantucket seafarers, 
of border life in the colonial outposts, may likewise 
be cited as models of clear unhampered expression, 
alive with stir and bustle and movement—plain masculine 
narratives, forcing conviction in the manner of Defoe, 
and thrusting home with a sharply graphic quality. 

His topographical sketch of New York, as it appeared 
toward the close of the eighteenth century, doubtless 
reads curiously enough to present-day dwellers on 
Manhattan Island. In speaking of the establishment 
of an academy, he regrets that “it had not been erected 
in some rural retreat, far removed from the tumults of 
business and the dissipations and pleasures that are so 
numerous in large cities.” As a matter of fact, the 
entire population of the “large city” at that period 
was 28,000 souls ! 

Crévecceur is not an apt subject for quotation. There 
are no purple patches: style and subject alike tend 
to run on a level plane; but the plane is high. To 
be appreciated he should be read in bulk—matter and 
manner both suffer when detached from their context. 
The subjoined passage (chosen quite at random) is merely 
representative of a thousand others, yet it registers 
faithfully enough the sincere spontaneous language 
in which he clothed his thoughts, and reveals the working 
of a mind, ever inquiring, ever weighing and pondering. 
He has been recounting how two Europeans were captured 
by Indians: sufficient funds were forthcoming for the 
ransom of both, but, to the amazement of their friends, 
they elected to continue their wild existence among the 
savages : 


They chose to remain, and the reasons they gave me would 
greatly surprise you ; the most perfect freedom, the ease of living, 
the absence of those cares and corroding solicitudes which so often 
prevail with us, the peculiar goodness of the soil they cultivated 
(for they did not trust altogether to hunting) ; all these and many 
more motives made them prefer that life of which we entertain 
such dreadful opinions. It cannot be therefore so bad as we con- 
ceive it; there must be in their social bond something singularly 
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captivating, and far superior to anything boasted of among us ; 
for thousands of Europeans are Indians, and we have no example 
of even one of these aborigines having from choice become 
European. There must be something more congenial to our 
native dispositions than the fictitious society in which we live . . . 
something very bewitching in their manners, something very 


indelible, and marked by the very hands of Nature. 


That Crévecceur’s work has assumed a permanent 
place in the literature of his adopted country is now 
certain. But it is also of interest as an embodiment of 
the early Colonial outlook ; a portrait by a contemporary 
of North America in the making. Impressions of by- 
gone events by a competent and reliable eye-witness 
have a very definite historical value. Into the view of 
such happenings taken by a later age some falsity of 
perspective must inevitably creep. A volume such as 
Crévecceur’s tends to correct these errors of vision; 
it opens up vistas in quite unexpected directions. In 
it, for example, we look at the American Rebellion 
through the eyes of the settler—the individual whom 
it chiefly affected. Insensibly we glean his sentiments, 
grasp his concern at the upheaval, feel something of his 
own acute tension as we watch the sway of the conflict, 
and realize what it really meant to the backwoods culti- 
vator, whose livelihood—more, whose very existence, 
hung on its outcome. 

Portents are not wanting that the future is likely to 
grant Crévecceur that wider measure of recognition, 
long withheld, which is his just due. He well merits 
attention ; greater tribute has been paid to many writers 
of less intrinsic worth. ‘The book has long been available 
in “ Everyman’s Library”; a more elaborate re-issue 
was made by Messrs. Chatto & Windus in the years before 
the War, unique in that (even down to minute typo- 
graphical details) it was an exact reproduction of the 


original edition of 1782. 
D. R. LOCK, 
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_ is my privilege to-day to appear in these pages asa 
representative of Austrian cultural and intellectual 
life, of a country which to-day is but a small part of the 
great Empire that until little more than ten years ago 
formed the geographical centre of our continent. Many 
centuries old, in the west that empire touched the 
waters of Lake Constance ; towards the north-east and 
towards the sunrise its mountains, its steppes and its 
tilled land adjoined those parts of Europe which form 
the van of Asia, whilst to the south the Empire stretched 
across the Alps and the Karst region to the Lake of 
Garda, and to the blue waves of the Adriatic. And in 
proportion to its vast extent, this Atlantis that was the 
Austrian Empire embraced an almost fantastic variety 
of races. Slavs there were, Latins, Magyars ; and among 
the Slavs in turn there were Czechs, Poles, Slovaks, 
Croatians, Slovenes and Serbs. In the farthermost 
north-east dwelt Ruthenians and Roumanians, and 
in the south, where the frontiers had been pushed down 
to the coasts and hills of the Balkans, lived Dalmatians, 
Bosnians and Herzegovinians. 

But in the heart of this vast conglomeration Germans 
clung to the soil that for more than 1,000 years had been 
their home, while many other parts too of the Empire 
were interspersed with German settlements. It was the 
Germans in whose territory the capital of Austria was 
situated, it was their language that was spoken by the 
dynasty which for many centuries ruled what was first 
a united empire but later an empire divided into two 
parts. It was the Germans upon whom for so long was 
laid the task of imposing the law of their own culture 
upon their fellow-Austrians of varying degrees of 
civilisation. 

But if the cultural hegemony of the Germans remained 


* The writer of this article was born in Vienna in 1884. Until the year 
1912 he practised as a lawyer while devoting the greater part of his time 
to literary pursuits. From 1921 to 1923 he was Director of the Vienna 
Burgtheater. Many of his plays met with great success, both in Vienna 
and abroad. 
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uncontested right up to the end of the Austrian dual 
monarchy, from the beginning of last century their 
political hegemony began to wane ever more swiftly 
and irrevocably. Until that time the Austrian monarchs 
had also worn the crown of the German Emperor ; up 
to 1866 Austria formed part of the German Federation, 
but then the legal ties between the two Central European 
empires were completely severed, and in consequence 
the Germans of Austria lost the mainstay that the 
powerful racial unity of Germany had been for them. 

True, the later alliance with Germany assigned to 
the Austrian Germans the task of holding their State 
of many nationalities at the disposal of German policy, 
especially as regards military support. But this task, 
faithfully as it was accepted, and faithfully as it was 
carried out right to the end, yet ran counter to the 
tendency of history and to the facts created by an 
ever increasing nationalistic and democratic conscious- 
ness. And so this policy collapsed on the battlefields 
of the Great War. It was not as if the Germans of 
Austria had not done their duty ; but they were faced 
not only by a hostile outside world, but also by hostile 
ideas within their own country, which proved more 
powerful in 1914 than they had done in 1866. 

Whether this collapse really could have taken no 
other form than that of the complete disappearance of 
the old empire from the map of Europe, and that of 
the Balkanisation of its territory, is, of course, another 
question. ‘The assertion that the old monarchy was 
rotten in its very foundations and had therefore become 
impossible is far too readily accepted. It was impossible 
only as the sword-ally of Germanism, and it was mainly 
as such that its destruction was wrought. I hope I 
may say this without reserve, my task being to give 
testimony for the new Austria. 

We who labour at the rebuilding of a new Austria 
have no need to disown the old. On the contrary, we 
know full well that at present we owe practically every- 
thing to her, even though this inheritance may be 
burdened with many a curse and manyasorrow. Never- 
theless, our inheritance is also rich in those great values 
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which are the peculiar product of a venerable culture 
and a type of human nature that is all its own ; and it is 
of these values alone that I intend to speak. 

In the heart of the old Austria, which was the third 
largest empire in Europe (coming next after Germany), 
German blood pulsed, and German culture did work, 
the effects of which penetrated to the very portals of 
the East. These central territories of the old Austria, 
which alone form the Austria of to-day, were the meeting- 
place of the roads from sunrise to sunset, from North 
to South. Once the measured tramp of the legions 
and the war songs of the Teutons echoed along these 
roads. Over these roads marched Huns, Avars, Turks, 
to batter on the ramparts of the Western World with 
cruel and bloodthirsty weapons. Over these roads the 
southward urge led the all emperors to Rome; 
= them passed the motley bands of the Thirty Years’ 

ar. 

The Corsican, with his dreams of world-wide empire, 
used them as avenues for the irresistible advance of his 
battalions. Time and again was the blood-saturated 
soil where those roads meet fought over, not merely 
for its own sake, but to decide the fate of the whole 
continent. And so it continued until, during the 
Carpathian battles of the Great War, doomed Austria, 
her blood flowing from a thousand wounds, for the last 
time did her duty for Europe. For centuries the 
Austrian has been accustomed to experience personally 
the very greatest events of history, the bloodstained 
accounts for which he has more than once had to pay. 

And this is the first factor which, from an early date, 
has caused the Austrian to rise, if in anguished passivity, 
above himself—in a word to become a good European. 
But there was a second factor: the power of the Habs- 
burgs, during the more than six hundred years that they 
held sway, extended far beyond their original dominions. 
At one time the sun did not set on their empire ; but 
even later they ruled, in addition to Austria, over Spain, 
large parts of Italy, and the Netherlands; and many 
of the Habsburg rulers, who, it will be remembered, 
were at the same time German emperors, governed 
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from Austria and had their Court in the Hofburg in 
Vienna. 

For centuries world-policy was shaped in Vienna. 
World-policy brings with it world-culture, and abundant 
indeed were the streams of world-culture which flowed 
to the city on the Danube. The Habsburgs brought to 
the imperial galleries and collections—thus making them, 
as it were, national property—innumerable masterpieces 
of the great German, Spanish, Italian and Dutch painters, 
and vast treasures of art and handicraft. Filled with 
gems of literature, music and the printer’s art, with 
manuscripts and documents relating to the general 
and cultural history both of the East and of the West, 
the Imperial libraries and archives became inexhaustible 
mines of knowledge. The Vienna Court attracted 
artists, scholars, generals and statesmen from all over 
the world. From Italy came builders and architects 
to build palaces, monasteries and churches for the aristo- 
cracy, for the Church and for the Court. The happy 
interpenetration of the Italian and the native styles of 
architecture produced that exquisite flower, the Austrian 
Baroque. : 

Thus was born the Baroque miracle that is the 
magnificent episcopal town of Salzburg, and thus arose, 
hidden in gardens or forming part of the ancient streets 
and lanes of Vienna and of other Austrian towns, the 
many palaces of the aristocracy and of a middle-class 
which, while emulating the aristocracy, yet was proud of 
its own status. So, too, came the Italian stage-artists 
to the Imperial Court, to lay the foundations of a dramatic 
tradition and of a technique of stage machinery the like 
of which was for long not to be found in German lands. 

If this dramatic tradition was in the beginning not 
German, and if it was at first reserved for the highest 
classes (the common people enjoying the rough and 
racy humour of the clown), it yet prepared the soil for 
German opera and the legitimate German drama of 
a later period. For Vienna is the city whence “ The 
Magic Flute,” “ Figaro,” and “ Don Juan” started on 
their triumphal career all over the world. And in 
Vienna, too, was started, as early as the end of the 
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eighteenth century, the first national theatre of the Ger- 
man tongue, that centre of highest dramatic art which, 
under the title of Burgtheater, has maintained right down 
to the present time the reputation of being the leading 
German theatre. 

Vienna’s lavish wealth in the traditions and institutions 
of art was equalled by the influx of creative genius, of 
which part was the natural product of the Austrian soil 
and part found its way thither from other lands. Thus, at 
the turn of the eighteenth century there lived in Vienna 
as contemporaries Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, and Schu- 
bert, and there they created what is—if we except the 
works of Bach and Handel—practically the whole of 
the world’s treasure-store of classical music. And this 
phenomenon of musical history was repeated in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, when Johannes 
Brahms, Anton Bruckner, Gustav Mahler, and Hugo 
Wolf lived contemporaneously in Vienna, and there 
reached their artistic prime. 

Not only in regard to music, however, was Vienna a 
Mecca for creative and executant artists, but it was also 
a literary centre. True, the immortal flowering of 
German poetry was associated with the Court of Weimar, 
but in Vienna arose the third star in the triple constella- 
tion of German classical poetry—Franz Grillparzer, 
Austria’s greatest poet, and at the same time one of the 
greatest bards of the world. At the same period there 
lived in Vienna the Friesian, Friedrich Hebbel; the Aus- 
trians, Johann Nestroy, Ferdinand Raimund, Adalbert 
Stifter ; and the German from Hungary, Nikolaus Lenau. 
Stifter and Lenau’s work in particular is assured of a 
permanent place in German literature. 

Now, was all this mere accident? No, there are no 
such accidents in the history of man’s creative genius, 
and no accidents are needed in order to explain this 
unparalleled concentration in Vienna of forces dependent 
upon and creating culture. For Vienna, which more 
than once had prevented the irruption into Western 
civilisation of Asiatic chaos—from which, in 1815, the 
last great European catastrophe before the Great War 
was | quidated—Vienna, the Imperial city on the Danube, 
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was, at a time when Germany was still a long way from 
becoming conscious of its tremendous racial unity, 
the first true metropolis on German soil; nay, more, 
the German world-city, ranking with London, Paris, 
and Rome. In this city and, influenced by the emanations 
of its political and cultural life, elsewhere in Austria 
there developed in the course of the centuries a type 
which I think can best be called the “ Austrian ” ; and 
to this Austrian type and to my connection with it I 
desire to give testimony. 

I venture upon this frank testimony though it means 
breaking with a tradition to which Austrians, especially 
when living abroad, used to cling, to their own great 
disadvantage. I mean the tradition, almost amounting 
to a defect, of false modesty and thoughtless self-efface- 
ment. But now that we have taken over a cultural 
inheritance of the very highest importance ; when we 
are just starting to arrange the priceless furnishings in 
our new, if very much smaller, house, and to use what 
we have inherited, not as narrow-minded owners, but 
rather as trustees for the whole civilised world ; in this 
important and auspicious moment we ought to break 
with that tradition and endeavour to foster in ourselves 
a consciousness of our great history and a pride in being 
Austrian. 

When I speak of the Austrian nothing is further 
from my mind than the thought of drawing comparisons, 
of arrogantly differentiating between the Austrian and 
other human types. I should not be Austrian myself 
if I dared do such a thing. But it is surely one thing to 
have a knowledge of a certain people that is vague and 
founded but on rumour (which does not always originate 
in the purest sources), and quite another to be of that 
people’s blood, to have grown up in their midst and to 
have lived with them through prosperity and adversity 
alike. I may say that it was just in the days of their most 
terrible trials that the innermost nature of the Austrian 
people was best revealed to me. It was then that I 
realised the {existence of the Austrian type, a type 
which results from a combination of history, culture, and 
inborn qualities, 
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I must refer again to history. The Austrian 
developed in a State in which the Germans were always 
numerically in a minority, but politically and culturally 
were leaders and identified with the State. Thus the 
Austrian learnt two things—psychology, and_ the 
serving of an idea. For the qualities of a leader, unless 
his rule be based solely upon brute force—and force 
was excluded by the very fact of the Germans being in 
a minority—are also those of a judge, and these, in turn, 
require a mentality that stands above partisan considera- 
tions—in our particular case above considerations of 
nationality. 

Whatever the German Austrian thought or said with 
reference to the State as a whole had to be translated in 
every case into other languages. In doing so, he came 
up against the mysterious fact that each sentence of his 
own language translated into another language, even 
though the meaning be not changed, acquires a different 
sound, not only phonetically but also spiritually. And 
so the Austrian learnt, in fact was compelled, to 
enter into the thoughts and sentiments of other races ; 
he learnt to understand peoples, men, spiritualities ; in a 
word, he became a psychologist, and psychology is 
everything, the all-important duty in the interrelated 
life of races and nations. ‘The disasters that ever and ever 
again visit the world in the shape of war between nations, 
or war between classes, are caused mainly by a want of 
psychology, by a lack of a desire for psychology, by that 
obtuseness of mind and heart which is satisfied by bare 
rumours and lies about the other side, instead of 
endeavouring to understand their nature, passions, 
susceptibilities and claims. 

This understanding, this comprehension, forms, as 
it were, the historical nature of the Austrians. It must 
be freely admitted that such a capacity for entering into 
the minds of others involves also certain limitations. For 
he who has no need or has not sufficient imagination to 
realise how his own words and deeds react, mentally and 
spiritually, upon those for whom they are intended and 
for whom they may, indeed, be law—will find it much 
easier to be a man of action, masterful; his activities 
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will be more consistent, his nature less vacillating, his 
bearing more decisive. Now, such a man of action, 
articularly in a nationalist sense, the Austrian is not. 
This may be a failing as far as making one’s way in the 
world, as far as national self-assertiveness is concerned ; 
but, considered from the higher viewpoint of pure 
humanity, it is hardly a fault. It was an Austrian poet, 
Grillparzer, who coined that significant saying: “ From 
humanity, via nationality, to bestiality.” 

Another thing the Austrian has learnt from his history 
is a particular capacity for serving an idea. For the 
Austrian State, which is no more, was in an even more 
sublime sense than any other State the embodiment of 
an idea. In fact, the Austrian State was merely the con- 
ception of its masterful dynasty, and, for the rest, but 
a conglomeration of a variety of national homes, from 
which the idea of a common Fatherland was only evolved 
by a complicated process of constitutional reasoning. 
This idea of an Austrian Fatherland had perhaps its only 
realisation in the power of the Imperial bureaucracy, and 
in the unity of the army, and this fact explains the much- 

uoted passage in Grillparzer’s poetical address to the great 
Field-Marshal Radetzky : “ In thy camp is Austria.” 

It also explains the strong idealistic influence exercised 
on the Austrian people by that bureaucracy and by 
that army. If we further consider that the vast majority 
of the Austrians are sons of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which also teaches the thought, the feeling and the 
service of international ideas, the deepest and most 
vital roots of the nature of the Austrian seem to me 
to be laid bare, and we arrive at the following outlined 
and, in the platonic sense, ideal picture of him: 

The Austrian is by race and language a German, 
and, as such, he has at all times and in every branch of 
human endeavour rendered the most valuable services 
to German culture and unity, but his Germanity, though 
he adhere to it ever so faithfully and’ contentedly, is, 
because of the mixture in him of races and because of his 
historical experiences, less one-sided, less unyielding, and, 
on the other hand, all the more conciliatory, polished, 
European. 

Vol. 186 x 
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The Austrian is brave, honest and industrious, 
but his bravery, spirited though it has shown itself at 
all times to be, yet reaches its true moral heights only 
when his sorrow-proved philosophy comes into play, 
when bravery becomes fortitude in suffering. Hi 
honesty is more a healthy and natural instinct than 
doctrinaire morality. And, industrious though he be, 
he does not take lightly to the kind of servile labour 
which exhausts men and blunts their feelings to such an 
extent that, lest they lose all sense of identity, they must 
in their leisure hours resort to ever more stimulating and 
nerve-flogging pleasures. 

The Austrian has always something of the artist in 
him, and his method is rather that of creative improvi- 
sation and artistic handwork than that of more disciplined 
and mechanised factory production. The Austrian 
has been accused of a certain conservatism and a certain 
hesitation in the face of progress and innovation, and 
there is something true in this. But a man in whom 
psychology and consciousness of the past have almost 
become instincts is not inclined to see progress in every 
change, and the taste of the man of culture rests upon 
too firm a foundation to accept each novelty as a Gospel. 

Such a man is lacking in that primitive pleasure in 
useless glitter which bears the aspect of value; he sees 
through many a fraud and swindle which is accepted with 
unfailing credulity by those whose horizon is bounded 
by to-day, and who have little or no tradition to throw 
overboard. Such a man may perhaps not always keep 
quite abreast of the times, but for that very reason he 
will not so easily and unsuspectingly be caught in every 
pitfall of modernism. It may be that he will not order 
his life according to the tempo prescribed by the fashion 
of the day, and that he will lag behind in the mad whirl 
of a civilisation which becomes ever more gross. But, 
on the other hand, he will retain certain other qualities 
which will count when the time comes, as it well may, 
when the peoples of the earth will perhaps be judged and 
weighed, not by the standards of force and competitive 
ability, but by the humanities of heart and soul. 

We Austrians have been called a nation of Phzacians, 
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and by this oe we are summed up as an amiable 
but sensual and frivolous people, who, as a homely German 
saying has it, “ let God be a good fellow” and light- 
heartedly live for the day alone. This may have been 
true of certain periods of our history, when we lived under 
a patriarchal régime, when we were cut off from the in- 
fluence of liberal minds and nothing was left open to us 
but the enjoyment of the senses. But is there a nation 
that has never gone through such a period ? Moreover, 
this failing, even if it existed at all, applied only to 
certain strata of our people, and even in those strata 
to those alone who form that class of parasitical heirs 
which is to be found all over the world. 

The vast majority of the Austrian people has always 
been active, lively, and temperate in its pleasures. But 
what little it has had to enjoy it enjoyed, typically enough, 
with greater gusto, more openly and gaily than may be 
the case elsewhere. For all that, has the Austrian 
people, when called to the bar of history, ever failed in 
its duty ? Is not our soil cultivated to the utmost limit 
of productivity ? And are not its powers and mineral 
treasures utilised and developed? Though, of course, 
much remains to be done in this new Austria of ours. 

To judge the Austrians fairly one must have seen them 
in the hour of their deepest misery, when starvation was 
knocking at every door, when the foundations of almost 
everyone’s existence were tottering. They who formerly 
had understood how to enjoy life now understood as 
well how to go without and go hungry ; and among us 
the desperation of the downtrodden has never degenerated 
into excessive rage, although there were many who fully 
deserved the people’s ire. The corrupter, the tempter, 
the inciter—all have dangled their bait and laid their 
snares in our path, but in the midst of that flood of 
vileness and confusion which is released by the collapse 
of any State or order of society, still the essential core 
of our people has remained sound; and they who are 
ultimately the most important in every nation—the priests 
and the servants of its spiritual possessions—did not 
barter their honour for the butter on their bread. No, 
they preferred to eat dry bread ! 
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With frostbitten hands the artist and the scholar 
continued their work in ill-lit rooms, whilst everything 
around them threatened to collapse. Our judges, 
reduced by stark hunger almost to skeletons, continued 
to uphold the majesty of the law and to mete out 
justice as they had done in the days of prosperity. No 
harder test of the soul and the culture of a people has 
ever been imposed, and he who has stood that test, who 
has been flayed by every scourge, wounded by every 
thorn, crucified on every cross, he is the “‘ Austrian.” 

In one respect only do I accept the rather frivolous 
fable that we Austrians are a nation of Phzacians. 
When the much-enduring Odysseus was driven on to 
the coast of the Island of the Phzacians, the first to meet 
him was the fair daughter of Alkinoos, Nausicaa, who 
bade her maidens give him drink and raiment, and herself 
showed him the way to the halls of her royal father. The 
king offered noble hospitality to the stranger, and at 
the festive board called on the bard whom the nations 
honour. The bard strikes up on his harp fair songs 
and dances, and, after the company has witnessed races 
and ball-throwing, he begins the lay of ‘Troy’s fall and 
of the heroes’ dying. ‘“ So sang the famous Demodokos. 
But Odysseus took into his sinewy hands the great 
purple mantle, and with it he covered his head and his 
lordly face. . . .” And he who has faced war and the 
terrors of the seas, unspeakable sufferings and perilous 
wanderings beyond description, he, moved by the power 
of song, sheds a grievous tear. 

If by that term is implied that our Austria, endowed 
as it is with all God’s wonders of beauty, inhabited by a 
kindly people—that this Austria may continue as an 
island of song, joyful yet serene, sensitive yet stout- 
hearted ; in this sense we Austrians are indeed willing to 
be and to remain Phzacians. 

ANTON WILDGANS. 


[WorRLD COPYRIGHT RESERVED]. 
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Art. 10.—THE CHALET OF THE MINES D’OR 
A T Thonon by the lake I bought a map for a few 


entimes. In English money it came to one half- 
enny. It marked roads and frontiers and valleys all 
in the same way—by blurred lines. I was pleased 
with the economy of this, and pleased with the economy 
of having spent only a halfpenny. 

At Chatel, at the head of the Abondance valley, I 
met two lovers in the road. There is a little hotel in the 
village, and they were staying there for their honeymoon. 
To see a pair of lovers is very lucky, especially if they speak 
to you. To my joy the lovers spoke to me. The girl 
smiled under her shady hat and said: “‘ Mademoiselle 
is wise to dress like a boy. And where are you going ? ” 
I opened my map and showed them my chosen valley. 
“1 am going along there to the foot of the Col de Coux.” 
The young man looked at the map with a certain amount 
of suspicion. “ But why do you not go over Bassachau, 
mademoiselle ?” ‘“ Because I am alone. I would 
rather go by the valley. It is more cowardly, but I 
shall feel more safe.” In my heart I was feeling particu- 
larly pleased with my map for having shown me such a 
nice cowardly way. “ fe comprends. Crest moins pén- 
ible.” ‘They stood there together, smiling at me, in a 
flood of white sunshine, with the blue Abondance valley 
behind them, the girl’s wide orange hat looking like a 
halo around her head. They probably thought I was 
mad. I thought, “I hope you two will have good luck 
for ever.” Then we parted, and I went up toward 
Morgins and the Swiss frontier. 

Out of Morgins my valley led through deep green 
pinewoods, where a more than usually vigorous torrent 
tumbled and foamed beside the path. When I came out 
of the woods I saw before me no kindly valley continuing, 
but a steep green wall of mountain rearing up to Heaven 
and solidly barring the way on. 

At first my good Catholic instinct did not allow me to 
question the map. I had already an almost personal 
affection for it, and such faith in it that for one moment 
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I thought the mountains had gone wrong. It was like 
those first temptations to agnosticism, when you find 
that the facts of life do not fit in with your childish plan. 
There was the nice blurry line plain on the map, leading 
all the way to Morzine. But in front of me stood a really 
respectable mountain ridge at whose foot the valley 
narrowed and came to an end. 

I made an act of faith and started to climb. ‘The path 
went up in a series of short zigzags from the corner of 
the valley, up and up, and still up, until I felt like a 
fly walking up a wall. Straight underneath, the valley 
opened and deepened and receded, until the pinewoods 
looked like toy trees. But the noise of the torrent did 
not recede. It still roared and thundered in my ears, though 
I could not see it. The path ended its short zigzags and 
took a long slant straight across the face of the mountain, 
and half-way across I came to where the torrent was born. 
It was born, not little and feeble like most rivers, but 
leapt fully grown out of the mountain, like Athene leap- 
ing from the head of Zeus. Hence its loud triumphant 
roaring so far above the tree-line. 

It had its weak, uncertain beginnings deep inside the 
dark mountain, and now it rushed and thundered out 
into the sunlight, six foot wide, leaping into mature 
existence just below the wet and trembling path, and 
poured headlong down the mountainside, still a torrent, 
and only just not a waterfall. I drank from it, then sat 
on arock and admired it. It was an image of noble youth, 
strong, direct, impetuous, pure. It shouted the joy of 
its own existence: “I am living water! I am living 
water!” Very far below I could make it out, gleaming 
white, before it vanished into the pinewoods. Below 
Morgins I knew it joined two other streams at a place 
called Troistorrents, and then made its way, slightly 
sobered, into the Rhone. 

The path went on in long zigzags, the short spiral 
it had taken earlier being explained by the torrent, which 
cut the mountain face in two, and was evidently difficult 
to bridge. On the top of the col there is a little lake 
called the Lac Vert ; around it the short sweet-smelling 
mountain turf was sown with grey boulders. Eastward 
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lay the great void that was the Rhone valley, and beyond 
it the pink and golden mountains of Vaud. Leaning 
over me like a giant was the Dent du Midi, fierce and 
terrible and very near, his iron face streaked with tears of 
melting snow. In front, difficult to see because it lay 
straight under the sun, the mountainside descended in a 
series of vast sweeping terraces, swinging down round 
enormous corners and so into a valley out of sight. 

I had never stood so high above the world, so lost in 
airy solitude, where only the chamois and the eagles 
could come and go at ease. I thought, “This isn’t 
exactly a valley where that map has brought me.” I! 
dared not stay long because the afternoon was late and 
the westering sun had begun to touch everything with 
gold. A little way down on the other side I came to 
where the new torrent began with the orthodox marsh 
and trickle, and followed it down because there seemed 
to be no path. Babbling and strengthening and in- 
creasing, it led me down to the first green terrace or 
step in the mountainside, and there I sat and ate bread 
and chocolate and looked round for a path. 

There seemed to be none, but above the noise of the 
stream there arose the music of innumerable cowbells, 
and I saw below me on the next wide terrace a long, 
long procession of cows, winding down from the opposite 
slope. I went down to meet them and found there was 
no cowherd with them, but they were all going determin- 
edly in one direction downwards. Evidently it was near 
milking-time, and they knew their way home. I counted 
ninety-seven of them. I joined them, and had to quicken 
my pace considerably to keep up. Presently the whole 
ninety-eight of us found a wide path, and after that it 
was like a triumphal procession with the patter and thud- 
ding of so many hooves, and the ringing, jingling music 
of the bells. 

The terrace was broad, and sloped so very gradually 
that it looked as flat as a ballroom floor, though this 
appearance of extreme flatness was deceptive and due 
to the contrast with the violent slopes and angles all 
around it. But even so the stream wound over it with 
refreshing slowness, making in the same direction as the 
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cows, toward the edge of the plateau. From the edge the 
land dropped again into the bosom of thick woods a 
long way below, and the echoes of falling water rose up 
muffled by depth and distance. The sun was gone by 
now, and everything was in shadow. The depths of the 
valley looked narrow and very dark and black. That 
series of giant steps had been carved by the descent of 
some prehistoric glacier, and its last step down had been 
the steepest and the longest. As I looked over the edge, 
I wished it was the glacier who had to go down it, and 
not me. 

Just by the edge was a group of chalets to which the 
cows evidently belonged, and in a moment they had 
jammed like a traffic block. I escaped through them to 
where the path began its abrupt descent into the valley, 
and there I found a young man who seemed to belong to 
the cows, though he did not appear to be nearly good 
enough for them. He had a bold, rude face, and on my 
asking the way, he said: “ You can go to Montriond if 
you like, and you will find it nice and expensive.” For 
“cher ” he used the patois “ cherro.” His rudeness was 
a triumph of its own kind. He remains in my mind as 
the only person who has ever made me feel that poverty 
could bea mistake. So comforting had been that journey 
with the kind horned beasts, so stimulating the vigorous 
hurry of their brown bodies, the patter of their hooves, 
the perfume of their full udders, that I thought their 
herdsman must be Apollo himself, haunting the lonely 
slopes at evening in disguise, a lordly exile from Parnassus. 
After such high hopes the rude young man was something 
of a shock. 

I went down the steep path into the deepening twilight, 
past haycocks of new-mown hay where the air was filled 
with the smell of hay, and came soon to another group 
of chalets. By one of the doors an old woman and a 
young woman sat together. A little boy was playing 
on the ground, and some thin fowls pecked round the 
doorway. The men had not come home yet. The 
women received me with friendly smiles, and gave me 
eggs and black bread to eat, and showed me a barn along- 
side where I could sleep. ‘The only possible present I 
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had for the little boy was the coloured tin box I had 
carried chocolate in, but this proved a great success. In 
the barn the hay was heaped 9 | to the roof, between 
the great wooden beams; so that I felt I was lying in an 
immense four-poster, the largest in the world. 

In the morning, when I asked about payment, they 
asked such a tiny sum that I had to treble it for the 
sake of my own ease of mind. The younger woman said 
she would come with me and start me on my way, because 
she was going down to their house in the valley. They 
only lived in the mountain chalet during the summer, 
for in the winter it was half buried in snow. She put on 
a wide-brimmed black straw hat, which enhanced the 
beauty of her face and the dignity of her whole person, 
and as we went down the steep path together we talked 
of the mountains, and of the beauty of the wave on wave 
of deep green woodland which presently engulfed us in 
its shadow. 

At Morzine I hesitated which path to take ; one which 
goes over a low col to Sixte, or one which goes over the 
high Col de Coux down into Champéry. Sixte is only 
one valley away from Mont Blanc, as it were in the region 
of Mont Blanc, for the great peaks are like kings who rule 
over their own territories. The map had torn itself 
neatly across the blurred district of Mont Blanc as if to 
say that it knew nothing about such a region and could 
not be responsible for it. I felt superficially that it was 
hardly responsible for any other region either, but I 
was too polite to say so. And deep down, I was beginning 
to feel a real respect for its brilliant misleading: “ And 
perhaps,” I thought, “it makes everything blurred to 
show there is going to be rain.” 

So I took its hint and started on the path for the Col 
de Coux. And rain there certainly was. Two hours 
above the valley great clouds began to gather on the 
heights, and a wet mist drifted down through the trees. 
But before the rain began I came to an inn, the Chalet 
of the Mines d’Or, which stands isolated on the mountain- 
side, just clear of the trees. ‘There are the actual remains 
of gold mines higher up the mountain, where prospectors 
and peasants of the last century looked in vain for gold. 
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But you did not look in vain for gold at the Chalet of the 
Mines d’Or. Here was the gold of the human heart, 
the real stuff, beyond price. Never was inn more 
perfectly named. For two days the thick mist pressed 
clammily round the chalet, hanging solidly in front of 
doors and windows like a wet blanket, shrouding the 
landscape from sight. The rain fell unceasingly, and 
through the curtain of mist we could hear the roaring 
of the swollen torrents. But inside the chalet all was 
warmth and light and kindness. 

The whole party of us sat together in the little kitchen, 
glad of the fire and glad of each other. There was 
Nicolas, the proprietor, and his wife and their little boy, 
Fan-fan. Then there was a professor from Geneva and 
his charming wife, who spoke perfect English ; and an 
engineer from Geneva, with his wife and little boy. 
The sense of being besieged drew us all together into a 
perfect harmony, and we talked and laughed like old 
friends. Outside the thin wooden walls of that enchanted 
kitchen the face of Nature had darkened. She was busy 
with some vast trouble of her own; her smile had gone, 
and a threat had taken its place. But, for all its gnome- 
like name and its eerie, desolate setting, the Chalet of the 
Mines d’Or, fortunately for us, was essentially human. 
It had made friends with the Goatfoot just so far and 
no further. It was on its guard. Hunched up on the 
mountainside with its deep eaves, and great shadowy barn 
alongside, far from any other human dwelling, it seemed 
to know all about the great non-human forces of mountain 
and forest which surrounded it. It stood like a half-way 
house between two worlds, understanding both, 
but loving one. True to its character as an inn, its 
queer heart was human. Cloud and torrent, precipice 
and avalanche might threaten our tiny human group, 
but the house was consciously protecting us. It was on 
our side. 

The faéry thing is in close league with Nature, and 
follows her wild moods. But the human thing must 
fight Nature when she turns hostile. Nature is one and 
man is many; and to deal with her, man must learn a 
lesson from her ; he must combine. Hence the value of 
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any power which draws people together, and of weak, 
separate units makes a strong whole. A sense of siege, 
or of danger faced in common, will always do this, the 
very evil provoking its own remedy. Here, the actual 
danger was negligible; but the sense of danger stalked 
among us and did its work. Had we all met in sunshine 
and safety we would have remained scattered and isolated 
human units; but in the little firelit kitchen under the 
savage jaw of the Dents Blanches, all of us, of different 
ages and nationalities and religions, were drawn together 
into a focus and made one. 

On the third day the weather cleared a little. Above 
the dripping forest the muddy slopes were alive with 
streams of water hurrying downwards, their thousand 
voices awakening a thousand echoes among the trees. 
Around the sheer cliffs of the Dents Blanches the clouds 
boiled like steam. In the evening there was a great to- 
do. It turned out to be the Swiss national festival, and 
an enormous bonfire was lit in front of the chalet. ‘They 
brought dry wood from the barn, and great pitchforks 
of hay, which made a magnificent blaze. Fan-fan’s 
donkey came out of the barn and joined in the festivities. 
All the peasants from the chalets below the pinewoods 
arrived out of the darkness, and innumerable bottles of 
some sweet white wine were brought from the secret 
storehouse of the Mines d’Or. Soon it was apparent 
that the bonfire was not the only one that was well lit 
up. Indoors, somebody played the concertina, and every- 
body danced, and outside there were some amateur 
wrestling bouts on the slippery mountainside. People 
sang the Swiss national anthem, or the Savoyard, just 
as they felt inclined. 

The Mines d’Or was in Savoy, but several of the guests 
were Swiss, and who worries about a frontier when 
there is an opportunity to really celebrate? The Savoyard 
anthem is about the Allobroges and the tough time that 
Cesar had trying to subdue them. After watching 
some of the wrestling-matches, I felt that Caesar must 
have had a very tough time indeed. Several dogs, Al- 
satians and mongrels, arrived from nowhere and rushed 
round noisily among the revellers, now in the firelight, 
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now in the darkness, like wolves. Finally we all stood 
round the bonfire and drank the health of every nationality 
concerned. The firelight leaped and shone on the circle 
of faces, and immediately above and below us the steep 
slope vanished into darkness. “ We are like the League 
of Nations,” I said, and was answered: “‘ Out, et nous 
sommes plus daccord que la-bas,” the speaker wisely 
nodding his head towards the black gulf beyond which 
lay Geneva. 

For all that it was something of a morning after the 
night before, the next day dawned magnificent, with a 
brilliant blue sky and fresh snow on the col. One of the 
party at the inn came with me as far as the crest of the 
col. There, from the top of the new-washed world, we 
looked upon the view that I had seen a few days earlier 
from the Col de Chéserie. But this time it was in the 
crystal morning light. It was a revelation which shook 
the heart. From every side the splendour of the vision 
flooded in upon the sight, until the eyes could not 
manage it, and the bewildered central sense was besieged 
by a storm of sound. Against the awful thunder of the 
Dent du Midi came the lesser mountains, trooping up 
from the horizons, pressing upon each other, rising, 
leaping, falling, like the music of a gigantic harp swept 
by the fingers of the morning. Above the empty air 
of the Rhone valley the figure paused for a long moment ; 
then, in answer, the shadowy precipices and sunlit slopes 
on the other side sounded their chords of colour, faintly, 
like the echoes of distant music. Through it all ran 
the high ecstatic treble of the snows. 

I went down into Switzerland alone. From that 
unexpected Col de Chéserie I could have gone down into 
Champéry by two different routes—one a steep, 
pathless way, southward from the col, and probably 
dangerous without a guide, the other a regular path from 
where I had met the cows. Of course, my map had not 
marked this path ; and, as I went downwards in the sun- 
shine, I was grateful that it had not marked it. I would 
have taken it, and then, in the bad weather, what would 
have become of me ? 

From Champéry I had meant to go on by train, but 
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it seemed as if a golden cord had attached itself to my 
heart and was drawing me back across the mountains to 
the Mines d’Or. After three days in Champéry I took 
the path back again across the Col de Coux. Half-way 
down on the Savoy side I sat down to rest, and a great 
flock of black goats gathered round me. They pressed 
close upon me, sniffing, questioning, threatening ; they 
stood over me like a rising darkness, hiding the green 
mountains and shutting out the day. Their yellow 
eyes shone as lost stars might shine in Hell. I thought: 
“ This is awful,” and I stood up and tried to get away, 
but there was no escape. Their black bodies were all 
round me. I thought: “I am drowning in a sea of Goat.” 
I moved forward, and all the goats moved too, in a 
solid block, the ones in front walking backwards. ‘The 
air was acrid with their smell. ‘Their hooves were mixed 
up with my feet, and they nuzzled me with their snouts. 
I thought : “ They will eat me. Goats eat everything.” 
I looked among them despairingly for any young goats, but 
there were none. They were all old and frightfully 
wicked. ‘Their ranks closed up even more firmly upon 
each other and upon me. They were all round me like 
one vast black being, fluid and clinging, its surface sown 
with yellow eyes. Its movement was like the movement 
of waves ; it was one ; it was hostile. I tried to separate 
them with my mind. “It is not Goat; they are goats. 
They are not goats; they are devils. They are those 
evil spirits of high places which lie in wait for unwary 
travellers. St. Bernard of Menthon knew all about 
them.” I prayed quickly to St. Bernard: “ Please, 
separate them ; separate them. ‘They are pretending to 
be one, and I am beginning to believe their lie.” 
Then, beyond the encircling belt of Black Goat, I saw 
a dog rushing down the mountain. It was not a St. 
Bernard dog, because the saints are never too obvious 
when they send help. It was every kind of dog, and its 
eyes were friendly, and it came like the wind. The Goat 
became many goats. Like a big drop of quicksilver which 
breaks into a mass of little drops, suddenly the goats 
were mg, and then scattered. Some of them departed 
at a gallop. The spell was broken. I recognized the 
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dog as one of the noisy mongrel revellers round the 
bonfire at the Mines d’Or, and there was great joy of 
recognition on both sides. ‘The goatherd next appeared 
and turned out to be Auguste, the tall old father of 
Madame Nicolas. He took off his hat and smiled all 
over his face, pointing down the slopes toward the inn, 
and saying, “ ‘They await you.” 

I wish that everyone’s journeying and returning could 
know such a welcome as they gave me at the faéry inn. 
That night we sat round the fire for the last time and 
talked about the spell that Nature lays upon the soul; 
and of the risks that the soul runs in seeking Her ; and of 
the subtle and mighty consolations which are Hers to 
give. “Le seul ami qui ne trompe pas,” said someone 
solemnly. We talked of the adventurous imagination of 
the North, of that particular attitude of mind born of 
the mists and the forests and the half-light ; the imagina- 
tion that goes searching along the borders of human 
experience, spinning fairy-tales, questioning facts, specu- 
lating upon possibilities ; that far-stretching country of 
the mind where everything is uncertain and nothing 
impossible. As we talked it became more than ever 
apparent that some less orthodox Bernard of the moun- 
tains had specially appointed this chalet as a shelter for 
the wanderers who stray between two worlds, half in 
this world and half in the other, to the embarrassment of 
this world and the great embarrassment of themselves. 
For under those wide eaves all such embarrassment ceased. 

The next day I had to go because I was due to be in 
Geneva by the evening. Madame Nicolas said: “ Fan- 
fan will take you some of the way in his donkeycart.” 
We led the donkey a long way down through the pine- 
woods to the valley road ; here the donkey was harnessed 
to the cart and we started off. Almost immediately 
the bottom of the cart dropped out. I left Fan-fan and 
the donkey with a neighbour, and took the road to 
Thonon. Some way on I took my map out again, but 
it had fallen to pieces like the cart. I thought : “ Every- 
thing is falling to pieces. The adventure is over.” I 
sadly left the bits of map in the long grass at the side of 
the road, thinking that if it had survived it would have 
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led me, by a series of blunders, into the highest part of 
Heaven. But, being perfect of its kind, it probably knew 
that there comes a time when blunders cease to be 
profitable and must end. Its final gesture of collapse 
seemed to point this moral. And soon the autobus came 
along in a cloud of dust, and took me into Thonon. 


ELIZABETH BELLOC, 





SOME RECENT BOOKS 


I witt own that I am one of those who prefer Mr, 
Chesterton’s verse to his prose. He has written poems 
that will live as long as the English language ; his prose, 
on the other hand, will survive in fragments. At its 
best—in fragments—it is hard to beat, but then it is 
only occasionally at its best. And this is perhaps because 
he is emphatically an “ occasional” writer. fis genius 
finds its most successful stimulus in the fatt divers, the 
curious unique episode that will never repeat itself exactly ; 
he is a critic of the concrete; he deals in the living stuff 
of experience as it occurs day by day. Thus, the obiter 
dictum of a journalist to the effect “ that Rome tolerates 
in her relation with the Russian Uniates ‘strange heresies 
and even bearded and wedded clergy’” furnishes the 
theme of one of the most sparkling and profound pieces 
in his last volume of short essays, The Thing (Sheed 
and Ward, 7s. 6d.). 

When we read the first three lines of “ What do they 
Think ? ” we know that we are going to have Mr. Chesterton 
at his very best. ‘“‘ All science, even the divine science, 
is a sublime detective story. Only it is not set to detect 
why a man is dead; but the darker secret of why he 
is alive.” And there are plenty more as good in this 
volume. There is, too, throughout, a unity and sureness 
of touch and a depth of sincere feeling, that sworn foe 
of sentimentalism, that show how completely Mr. 
Chesterton has grown into his personally achieved heritage 
of the Catholic faith. 

Another excellent batch of essays is Mr. Alfred Noyes’s 
The Opalescent Parrot (Sheed and Ward, 7s. 6d.). 
These are not so strictly confined to criticism of the 
“Thing” as are Mr. Chesterton’s. ‘The book is extremely 
good reading and covers a wide field. “M. Baudelaire 
Whitewashes Longfellow,” “A Revaluation of Poe,” 
“The Revolt against Reason,” “ Bunyan Revisited,” 
are some of the titles of these crisp and well-written pieces. 
Among so much that is good, it is difficult to make a 
selection. The most philosophical is perhaps “ ‘The 
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Unrecognized Air,” in which Mr. Noyes shows conclus- 
ively that the higher mind of Europe, the mind of its great 
metaphysical poets, is irrevocably Christian and Catholic, 
Voltaire no less so than Dante. Speaking of Shelley, 
he refers to his “faith, not in any sectarian system, but 
That Light whose smile kindles the universe ; 
That Beauty in which all things work and move.” 


Mr. Noyes continues: Shelley’s vision of that Light 
and world-sustaining Love is at one with the vision of 
St. John ; and the music in which it is expressed is a 
continuation of the music of Dante, in the opening and 
close of the Paradiso: 


La gloria di colui che tutto muove 
Per l’universo penetra, e risplende 
In una parte pili e meno altrove, 
and 
L’Amor che muove il sole e l’altre stelle. 


(A. T.) 


To the readers—we hope the many readers—of 
Miss Helen Waddell’s Wandering Scholars, the 
appearance of her Medizwval Latin Lyrics (Con- 
stable, 21s.) must be a welcome and delightful 
event. ‘che new volume is an anthology of Latin poetry 
from the first to the thirteenth century, with text and 
translation on opposite pages and with characteristically 
good and lively notes. The pleasant typography of the 
book is a little marred by the unnecessary change of type 
in the index and by a number of misprints. The following 
corrections, among others, should be made: p. 26, 
l, 22, momentum ; p. 52, 1. 20, est sibt; p- 54, 1.9, insert 
full stop after meatus; p. 104, 1. 20, 1m qua; p. I10, 
1.3, omit de. Inthe Copa, 1. 29 should be made metrical 
Y the insertion of ze or 0s before prolue ; and in 1. 35 bene 
olentia serta cannot mean “ melitot” since the noun in 
that sense is feminine singular. On p. 246 amor improbus 
must surely mean not “ Love the deceiver,” but “ love 
that perseveres.” 

The criticism that this is not a representative anthology, 
Vol, 186 Y 
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and in particular that it includes little poetry of the great 
period that is not secular, is disarmed by the author’s 
explanation that she has made a collection not of the 
absolutely best in medizval verse, but of such 
medizval verse as she found translatable. The great 
Latin hymns are of all things in the world the least 
capable of translation, and though Crashaw seems to 
equal his original in the glorious paraphrase of Lauda 
Ston, that poem is a miracle not likely to be repeated in 
these days. It is natural, therefore, that the poems 
which are absent from this book should be, in fact, the 
greatest of all, and we respect Miss Waddell for 
her resolution to omit them rather than present them 
unworthily. 

The first half of the book consists of poems mainly in 
classical metres, dating from the earliest Imperial times 
to Sedulius Scottus and Radbod at the end of the ninth 
century. Among these the most memorable are Ausonius’ 
rose-poem and his famous and lovely lines beginning 
Errantes silva in magna; the extracts from Prudentius 
and Boethius; and St. Columba’s Regis regum recttsstmt, 
The elegiacs and hexameters of the Carolingian period 
have less poetic and historical interest, and it is not till 
we reach lam dulcis amica venito that we feel that the 
author is really at ease and on her own ground. At 
length we find ourselves among those delicious vagrant 
songs of the Archpoet and his followers on which Miss 
Waddell is so sure and so enthusiastic an authority. 

The translations, as might be expected, are of varying 
interest and achievement. They are at their weakest 
in the medium of blank verse, at their best in the rhymed 
stanzas which most suggest the influence of A. E. Hous- 
man, as, for instance: 


Not though wandering winds and idle, 
Drifting through the empty sky, 
Scatter dust was nerve and sinew, 
Is it given man to die. 


The most serious fault we have to find with these 
versions is their frequent deliberate rejection of rhyme at 
the most necessary moment, Thus, in the translation of 
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the beautiful song Dum estas inchoatur the concluding 
line comes as a most ungracious shock to the reader: 


While summer on is stealing, 
And come the gracious prime, 


And Phoebus high in heaven, 
And fled the rime, 


For love of one young maiden 
My heart hath ta’en its wound, 
And manifold the grief that I 
In love have found. 


Ah, would she but have pity, 
And take me to her grace, 

And stooping down lean o’er me, 
And so would rest ! 


The author’s intention, we have said, forbade the in- 
clusion here of the medizval hymns of most passionate 
devotion. We miss, too, among the carollings of the 
Carmina Burana some of the most powerful expressions 
in secular poetry of the sense that this world’s glory is 
“vain, sliding and deceivable ”—a sentiment which our 
generation welcomes as lofty in Pindar and in Sophocles, 
but condemns as morbid in the possessors of the Christian 
revelation. But Miss Waddell’s book is, after all, not 
a large one, and we may well be grateful for its real 
illumination of medizval life, for its wide-reaching sym- 
pathies, and for that constant eagerness of appreciation 
which is the fullest justification of scholarship. Medt- 
aval Latin Lyrics will be a precious possession 
to all who love poetry, the Latin language, or the Middle 


Ages. (W. H. S.) 


Much has been written in recent years about St. 
Francis and his friars, but comparatively little has been 
written about the Third Order which the Saint founded 
for men and women living in the world. The historian 
has yet to arise who will do for the Third Order what is 
being done by a member of critical scholars for the first 
Franciscan Order. Yet the tertiaries of St. Francis have 
a distinctive history of their own, well worthy of scholarly 
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research ; for undoubtedly they played a notable part 
in the Christian social renovation of the thirteenth 
century, especially in Italy. 

The Franciscan Third Order, or penitential fraternity, 
was indeed but one—though perhaps the most wide- 
spread—of the many lay fraternities which arose in the 

hurch during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries— 
the outcome of the remarkable evangelical movement of 
that period. Under the influence of the friars, this 
movement was definitely brought under the obedience 
and guidance of the Church. 

Nesta de Robeck, in her book Among the Fran- 
ciscan Tertiaries (Dent, tos. 6d.), has not 
attempted a history of the Third Order. She presents 
to the reader a bouquet of flowers, culled from the 
tertiary garden; in other words, she gives an account 
of the lives of seven typical Franciscan tertiaries. Five 
of these belong to the Middle Ages: Blessed Angela of 
Foligno, the mystic, Saint Margaret of Cortona, Saint 
Louis of France, Blessed Ramon Lull and Saint Bridget 
of Sweden. ‘The post-Reformation period is represented 
by Blessed Ippolito Galantini; and an ideal modern 
tertiary is Saint Benedetto Cottolengo, who died in 
1842. It is a varied assortment of choice character- 
studies that is set before us; yet through them all the 
essential Franciscan spirit of poverty and charity is seen 
moulding the character and leading the soul into the 
liberty of God ; and, as the author suggestsin her admirable 
foreword “Concerning the Third Order,” it is this 
seraphic spirit of poverty and charity which gives life 
to the dry bones of the written Rule. We recommend 
Among the Franciscan Terttaries to those who 
would wish to learn something of what the Franciscan 
Third Order stands for. Franciscan tertiaries themselves 
would do well to read these delightfully written studies, 
and to ponder upon their lesson. (F. C.) 


Historical students will be grateful to Dom Hugh 
Connolly, O.S.B., for this full and faithful translation of 
the Didascalia Apostolorum (the Syriac Ver- 
sion, translated and accompanied by the Verona Latin 
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Fragments, with an Introduction and Notes by R. Hugh 
Connolly, Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 18s.). At 
first sight, it may seem surprising that the Syriac text, 
on which the present translation is based, was published 
as far back as 1854 ; so that a translation might have been 
made at any time within the past three-quarters of a 
century. But there can be no reason for regretting 
this long delay. For even if an equally competent trans- 
lator had been available some seventy years ago, he could 
never have done his work with the same advantages, 
and his readers would hardly have been in a position to 
appreciate its importance. For the events of the past 
fifty years, the recovery of other texts and early versions, 
and the devoted labours of many English, French, and 
German scholars, have thrown a flood of fresh light on 
the history of the Didascalia, and on its relation to the 
Apostolical Constitutions and other kindred documents. 
In his critical Introduction, Dom Connolly gives us 
an interesting account of all the more important recent 
works, such as Funk’s edition of the Didascaha and Apos- 
tolic Constitutions; the German Didascalia of Achelis 
and Fleming, the French version of Mgr. Nau ; Hauler’s 
edition of the Verona Latin Fragments ; Mrs. Gibson’s 
critical edition of the Harris Syria text, and her English 
version of all but the last chapter. 

For some of us, all this modern work may recall the 
earlier critical and controversial literature relating 
to the Apostolical Constitutions. This subject, like 
the kindred literary and historical problem of the Ignatian 
Epistles, seems to have had a peculiar attraction for the 
divines and scholars of this country. For it was here that 
theApostolical Constitutions—an enlarged and interpolated 
recension of the Didascalia—certainly found their most 
thorough going and enthusiastic advocate in that learned 
and eccentric theologian, William Whiston, the translator 
of Josephus, the colleague and successor of Sir Isaac 
Newton ; and, as some would add, the original of the 
Vicar of Wakefield! Whiston, it may be remembered, 
regarded the Apostolical Constitutions as “the most 
sacred of the canonical books of the New Testament.” 
In apparently unconscious agreement with the compiler 
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of the Syriac Testament ‘of Our Lord (cf. Tue Dusuin 
Review, April 1900 ; p. 251), he went beyond the fiction 
of Apostolic authorship and derived the doctrine of the 
document from the instructions given by Our Saviour 
to his disciples during the forty days after the Resurrec- 
tion. Consistently with these views, Whiston made the 
Apostolical Constitutions the basis of his own theology. 
And his Arianism, or Eusebianism, lends some sup 

to those who question the orthodoxy of the ‘ Con 
stitutor.” As England gave too warm a welcome to the 
Apostolical Constitutions in an earlier age, it is only 
fitting that our scholars should now take a con- 
spicuous part in establishing the true story of their 
origin. 

Although some minor points are still undecided, it 
is now generally agreed that the Didascalia, which we 
have before us in Dom Connolly’s English rendering 
and in the accompanying fragments of the old Latin 
version, represent the original form of the first six books 
of the Apostolical Constitutions—the remaining Books, 
VII and VIII, being drawn from other doctrinal and 
liturgical documents. ‘The close resemblance between 
the Constitutions and the Didascalia may be readily 
seen by any reader who has the curiosity to compare the 
beginning of Book I, or the prayer at the end of Book VI, 
or the pages in Book V containing a quotation from the 
Sibylline Books and the legend of the Phcenix, with the 
corresponding passages of Dom Connolly’s rendering of 
the Syriac Didascalia. ‘The same comparison will also 
serve another purpose. For it will enable even those 
readers who have never seen the Syriac to appreciate the 
accuracy of the English translation. And they will 
find further evidence in the notes that deal with doubtful 
readings, or obscure passages, and justify conjectural 
emendations or tentative interpretations. 

If the Greek Didascalia could be recovered in its first 
and most authentic form, we should naturally ask for a 
critical edition of the text as the first requisite for a 
serious study of the subject. But in its unavoidable 
absence, we could hardly have a better basis for this 
study than this full and accurate rendering of the Syriac, 
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set face to face with the Latin, which is the only other 
available direct version of the Greek original. As the 
Syriac is itself a translation, there is not the same need 
for the student to see the ipstssima verba, which would 
naturally find fewer readers than a Greek or Latin text ; 
whereas the use of English throws the book open to a 
far wider circle. At the same time, with all due gratitude 
to Mrs. Gibson for her excellent edition of the Harris 
manuscript, some of us would be glad to see a new 
critical edition of Lagarde’s Syriac text, which is not very 
easy to get in its original form. 

If English students have good reason to be grateful to 
Dom Connolly for his translation of this ancient text ; 
they owe him another, and possibly a deeper debt, for 
his valuable critical Introduction. And this, we may be 
sure, will be no less welcome to others, who may not need 
the translation, finding all they want in the work of 
Nau or Flemming. For even when he has a satisfactory 
version of the Didascalia in his own language, the 
modern reader will not find it a very intelligible document. 
And he will surely welcome the help afforded by this 
illuminating exposition of its purpose and meaning. 
In the same way, as appears from the conflicting views 
of earlier critics, the origin and history of the document 
present some perplexing problems. And here, too, 
Dom Connolly has been able to throw fresh light on many 
obscure points. 

Most readers will feel that he shows good reason for 
assigning the original compilation of the Didascaha to 
some unknown bishop who lived in Syria, or Palestine, 
in the earlier part of the third century. ‘This early date 
enhances the value of the compiler’s testimony to the 
Four Gospels. And particular interest attaches to his 
use of the much disputed perecope de adultera (John, VII- 
VIIT). One of the most valuable sections of the In- 
troduction is that which deals with the problem of the 
Old Law, and the compiler’s curious and persistent 
polemic against the “Second Legislation.” Here, the 
author is particularly happy in the use he makes of a letter 
of the heretic Ptolomzus, preserved by St. Epiphanius. 
The care with which the text has been studied may be 
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readily seen in the interesting sections devoted to the 
compiler’s quotations from canonical and apocryphal 
scriptures. Among the latter he mentions the apocryphal 
epistle of the Corinthians to St. Paul, which, with the 
Apostle’s answer, found its way into some early Syriac 
‘and Armenian Bibles. It seems clear that this Corinthian 
— was used by the compiler of the Didascaha. 

ere we may note in passing that the Armenian text 
of these two apocryphal epistles, accompanied by Greek 
and Latin versions, was edited by William and George 
Whiston, and published in London in 1736 as an appendix 
to their edition of The Armenian History of Moses of 
Khorene. The brothers seem to have inherited a goodly 
share of their father’s various learning. 

Where so much has been given us, it may seem un- 
gracious to ask for more. But Dom Connolly tells us 
in his preface that the present work does not aspire 
to be a final and comprehensive edition of the Didascalta. 
This may mean that he is minded to do something more 
himself—possibly to give us a new critical edition of 
Lagarde’s Syriac text, such as we have suggested above. 
In that case, we would venture to make a further 
suggestion. A text of this kind, being manifestly 
intended for scholars, might very well be edited with 
Latin notes, and what is more, with a Latin version of 
this admirable critical introduction, for the advantage of 
Continental scholars. (W. H. K.) 


Unless a man is a philosopher in relation to the whole 
of human experience, his philosophy of any particular 
province must necessarily be defective. For it is 
distinctive of the philosopher to seek unity. If, therefore, 
as Professor Webb truly points out, Pascal was a scientist 
and religious man, but not a philosopher, his Philosophy 
of Religion, studied admirably in Prof. Webb’s lectures 
(Pascal’s Philosophy of Religion. Clement C. J. 
Webb. The Clarendon Press, 1929) could not but be in- 
complete. A philosophic scepticism au Montaigne which 
led Pascal to deny any certain knowledge of God except by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ, Augustinian exaggeration 
of the corruption and moral impotence of human nature 
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—faced, moreover, by Pascal with a code of inhuman 
severity ; the distorting shadow of ill-health not merely 
borne, but welcomed as the Christian’s normal and 
proper state—these defects deprive Pascal’s philosophy 
of religion of all claim to adequacy. 

Nevertheless his Pensées—most fitly thus incomplete— 
coming as they do from the depths of a soul profoundly 
religious and the intellect of a genius, remain for all time 
a powerful witness to the truth and significance of 
religion. ‘The qualities and defects of Pascal’s religious 
position, also its sources and environment, are brilliantly 
and clearly sketched by Prof. Webb. We cannot, how- 
ever, agree with him in regarding the famous wager 
quoted in full as no more than an ad homtnem argument 
addressed to the libertine instead of a proof of the 
pan-hedonist tendency of Pascal himself—on which 
M. Bremond has insisted in his study of Pascal 
(H.L.S.R.F. vol. iv). We are sorry that Prof. Webb 
appears still to regard Pascal as a champion of righteous- 
ness against Jesuitical laxity (p. 5). Here Mr. Aldous 
Huxley has seen more truly, when he points out that 
Pascal was contending for a narrow moralism against 
the broader humanity of the Jesuit theologians. On 
page 104 he says that the Jesuits admitted, or at least 
that Pascal could honestly have thought they admitted, 
a Christian life without “personal love” of God, 
t.¢., without charity. Neither they nor he could have 
been so ignorant of the first principles of Catholic theo- 
logy. It is a mistake to suppose that, even in form, 
scholasticism—as a phtlosophy—appealed to the authority 
of Aristotle in proof of its teachings. Did not St. 
Thomas himself say that, in the sphere of human reason 
to which philosophy belongs, “the argument from 
authority is the weakest of all” ? 

Prof. Webb appears to confuse (61-62) the position 
that knowledge of God is impossible apart from the 
historic revelation of Jesus Christ, with the very different 
thesis that it is impossible without taking into account 
the specifically religious factors of human experience. 
He would also seem to support Kant’s ethic of duty 
apart from any question of ends. ‘This, however, is a 
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purely formal ethic which can only tell us that we ought 
to do what we know to be right, but, unless completed 
by a material ethic of ends or values, cannot tell us how 
we are to know what in fact is right. 

If Baron von Hiigel, isolating the mystical element 
of religion—which, however, is more truly the specifically 
religious experience itself—omitted to distinguish between 
the prophetic and mystical types of religion or prayer, 
as distinguished by Prof. Heiler in Das Gebet, he 
might well have replied to this criticism of Prof. Webb’s 
by pointing out that the former on analysis resolves 
itself into a partial and psychologically more superficial 
aspect or function of the latter. But these are minor 
points of divergence. As a whole Prof. Webb’s study 
is as excellent in substance as it is delightful to read—a 
combination not too common in philosophic literature. 

In any department of study, what may be termed 
key or index books are of the first importance. The 
student of Medizval Spirituality will find the ideal 
index or key book in Prof. Félix Vernet’s La Spiritualité 
Médiévale : (Bibliothéque Catholique des Sciences 
Religieuses, Paris: Bloud et Guy). It is a summary 
of the spiritual writers of the medieval Church, and 
a conspectus of their teaching—well arranged, full, 
taking account of the latest results of critical research, 
and admirably combining in exposition and commentary 
devotion, understanding and practical sense. 

The book opens with an account of the authors, 
first religious, grouped under the orders to which they 
belonged, then secular, each group subdivided by 
centuries. Part ii is a doctrinal exposition of their 
teaching: 1. Devotion to the Sacred Humanity, Our 
Lady, the Saints. 2. The Imitation of Christ. Ascetic 
and Ethical. 3. The Ascent to God through Christ. 
Meditation. Prayer. Love. Contemplation. 4. Union 
with God through Christ. Mystical Theology. 

It is perhaps questionable whether it was from St. 
Bernard that medieval spirituality drew its tender 
devotion to the Humanity of Christ (p. 15). St. Ber- 
nard’s devotion was primarily to the Godhead. The 
chtef source of the devotion to the Humanity of Jesus 
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is not St. Bernard but St. Francis. The office of Our 
Lady is to be found tm the majority of Books of Hours 
(59). Were there any without it? “In the 14th-15th 
centuries” the saints, as represented in “iconography,” 
“adopted the costume” of the people of the Middle 
Ages (74). This is very misleading. ‘Till quite lately 
all forms of pictorial art used “modern dress.” In 
the catacombs Old Testament figures were depicted in 
the costume of contemporary Romans. “It would 
be nearer the truth to say that at no period of history 
was there as much healthy happiness as in the Middle 
Ages” (114). Judgments of this kind admit of no 
demonstrative proof or disproof. We can only say 
that neither the known facts of history nor the tone 
of medizval literature bears out such an optimistic view. 
We strongly dissent from the author’s view that mystical 
experience is not “an immediate experience of God.” 
If the formal testimony of countless mystics to the 
contrary be rejected as illusory, what evidence are we to 
accept ? Nor are we prepared to condemn as “ audaces 
intolérables” the erotic language of medieval mystics 
because it does not conform to a “ Victorian” prudery 
which by its inherent falsehood has already given birth 
to the contrary excess. 

Of all controversial subjects none perhaps is more 
controversial than the Inquisition. The very name is 
charged with an entire battery of hideous associations. 
And those who do not lose their heads in hatred of the 
institution are apt by a natural reaction to become its 
uncritical defenders. In this field, above all, we need 
unbiased investigation of facts. That M. Guiraud’s 
study, The Medizval Inquisition (trans. by the 
Rev. E. Messenger. Burns Oates and Washbourne), 
is altogether impartial we cannot maintain. 

But he is on the whole a faithful interpreter of the 
facts, and he knows his facts. For every statement he 
has his proofs ready. If we grant with him the premise 
that it is right to employ the civil power to punish 
religious opinions, or even only when those opinions 
may have anti-social consequences, we cannot but agree 
that the establishment of the Inquisition to combat 
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the Albigenses was justified, and its procedure, when 
taken tn relation to the environment, the mentality of 
the age and the procedure of other codes and courts, just 
and humane. 

It is our conviction that there should be no inter- 
ference with opinions unless there is proximate danger 
of a disturbance of the peace, ¢.g., direct incitement to 
revolt; that no man should ever be asked under penalty 
to profess or deny any belief, above all in religion, where 
blasphemous hypocrisy must be the result of successful 
compulsion; and that a religious society, whether its 
authority be of God or of man, must win and keep 
adherents only by weapons addressed to reason and 
free will. But M. Guiraud’s book is a work not of 
philosophy or theology, but of history, and those who 
cannot share the author’s theoretical position will be 
glad to learn from him the historical facts. Almost the 
only case where the author’s bias has, we think, led to a 
posttive error of fact, is his defence (p. 104) of the formula 
with which the ecclesiastical judge delivered the relapsed 
or impenitent heretic to the secular arm. Its terms are 
not given, but the reader is led to believe that it was 
intended to prevent “subsidiary tortures.” On the 
contrary it formally forbade “effusion of blood” and 
the capital penalty—which, however, the secular power 
was, under pain of excommunication, obliged to carry 
out. We are afraid the formula was a legal device, 
worthy of the scribes condemned in the Gospel, to keep 
the letter of the law which forbade churchmen to put 
to death, while violating its spirit. 

There are also some omissions which we fear amount 
to suppressio vert. Nothing is said of the quibble by 
which the canonical prohibition to repeat torture was 
evaded by calling the repetition a continuation; of the 
inducement held out to children to send their own 
parents to the stake by remitting, for their benefit, 
the usual confiscation of the heretic’s goods; or of the 
obligation laid on husbands to inform against their wives, 
wives against their husbands. It is far from our wish to 
insinuate dishonesty. ‘The author’s honesty of intention 
is sufficiently guaranteed by the fact that he calls atten- 
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tion to the conflict between the permission of torture 
by Popes Innocent IV, Alexander IV and Urban IV, 
and the dictum of Pope Nicholas I that it is “ not allowed 
by human or by divine law.” 

On the other hand, M. Guiraud shows that the refusal 
to confront the accused with his accusers was not 
gratuitous injustice, but motived by the danger they would 
otherwise incur, and was not insisted upon where that 
danger was absent. And the too common notion that 
the inquisitors were cruel fanatics out for blood is 
sufficiently refuted by the simple fact that during the 
fifteen years’ office of Bernard Gui, one of the most 
famous Inquisitors, and the author of a manual of 
inquisitorial procedure, out of 930 sentences pronounced 
there were 139 acquittals and only 42 capital con- 
demnations. (It is, however, a pity that by some oversight 
the figure 930 confirmed by Vacandard becomes im- 
mediately 960.) ‘The Inquisitors were, on the whole 
—and the exceptions were liable, like Robert le Bougre, 
to be brought to account—men inspired by the highest 
motives, combating, at any rate so far as the Albigenses 
were concerned, what everyone, even Lea, admits 
to have been a mischievous fanaticism detrimental 
to human welfare, and M. Guiraud’s book makes this 
abundantly plain. But the underlying principle? The 
alternative profession of a religion in which, however 
true, you do not believe, and denial of a religion in which, 
however great the falsehood it may contain, you do believe— 
or a cruel death. Much may, and in the case before us 
did, excuse; nothing can justify. 

We may add in conclusion that the English reader will 
be in no danger of ascribing the origin of the jury system 
to the French Revolution (92). The translator might well 
have added a note on this passage. 

Brilliant lightning flashes, but no steady light, in 
Captain Knox’s defence of free will: The Will to be 
Free (Constable & Co.). The author aims many telling 
shots at mechanical determinism. He shows that 
“ chance ” and “ necessity ” are not the sole alternatives 
(52); that it is a petitio principit to condemn volition 
in the name of a theory of reality which takes no account 
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of its unique character; that “freedom” transcends 
intelligence as understood by the determinist (45) and 
a vigorous refusal to deny facts of real life—here the 
givenness of purposive action and its effect on external 
reality—for the sake of a logically coherent theory of an 
external reality closed to non-mechanical factors, and 
a merely passive psychic sphere which cannot effect 
anything outside itself. But Captain Knox entirely 
fails to distinguish between will and free will, between 
the fact of effective purpose, which he establishes so 
conclusively, and the further question whether that 
purpose is wholly determined by its motives. Indeed, 
the very word motive is, we think, absent from his vocabu- 
lary. For him freedom is of the essence of volition, 
free will and will are one (25, 195). Such extreme 
voluntarism is as flagrantly opposed to the facts as the 
most mechanical determinism. No volition is totally 
undetermined, 7.¢., not due to some pre-existent motive. 

The problem is whether or no the strongest motive 
always determines the volition. To show that my 
rational purpose is an operative reality is but the first 
step of the argument for free will. 

Only the epiphenomenalist, behaviourist and psycho- 
physical parallelist will deny it. Many philosophers 
who reject mechanism of this type deny the freedom 
of the will. The real proof of indeterminism is ethical 
—our immediate sense of moral responsibility. And, 
after all, only a few of our volitions are in this sense free. 
The most effective and rational purpose may from 
absence or weakness of conflicting motive be necessary, 
though its necessity is psychic, not physical or mechanical. 
We must distinguish, as Capt. Knox fails to distinguish, 
between purpose—even as found in the lower animals 
certainly more than a mechanical reflex—rational will, 
and the undetermined free will which arises from a 
conflict of motives rational and irrational. And the 
blessed in heaven are unable to will anything save the 
will of God. The highest freedom, no doubt, but not 
freedom in the undetermined sense such as is required 
for merit or demerit. It is this freedom which Captain 
Knox must prove. He has not attempted to do so, 
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Moreover, he has unnecessarily obscured and compli- 
cated his thesis by an attack on traditional logic largely 
based on misconception or insufficient analysis. The 
law of identity, 4= A, is not a meaningless truism, but 
an assertion of the intelligibility of being—that everything 
possesses a fixed and distinctive nature, whereby it 
remains self-consistent and self-identical. Nor, as he 
appears to suppose (145), does the Law of Excluded Middle 
admit alternatives. 4 has no real option of being 
B or not B. Perfect knowledge would evacuate the law 
of all meaning. For imperfect knowledge it may often 
be valuable. Nor yet need he rejoice over the dilemma 
which no doubt has distressed many logicians, that 
the proposition, 4 is B, must either yield no information, 
or be self-contradictory. For the subject 4 is taken 
primarily in its denotation (though never of course 
without some connotation), the predicate B primarily 
in its connotation, or, if you prefer to regard it from 
another angle, as denoting a wider class, concrete or 
abstract, to which the subject is referred. Here also 
perfect knowledge would render the proposition useless. 
But what is that to us? : 

The author also presses too far his critique both of 
formal truth and the coherence theory of truth. Formal 
truth may not carry us very far, and the claims made 
on its behalf, for example by Mr. Bertrand Russel, 
may be even absurdly exaggerated—but it does afford 
some truth. The formal logic of possibles, if grossly 
insufficient, is yet a branch of real knowledge of reality, 
though only in its most generalized and abstract aspect. 
And coherence is always an argument of truth, the more 
powerful the most extensive its field. A_ perfectly 
coherent system of reasoning, provided it set out from 
one certain datum of experience, would guarantee its 
truth over the entire field it covered. Such a system 
is, of course, impossible. But we need not therefore 
despise coherence as a witness of objective truth. Nor 
is indisputable truth meaningless, a contradiction in 
terms (199). Experience present or past affords an 
innumerable host of such truths, ¢.g., fire burns, water 
cleanses, lead is heavy, sea-water tastes salt, Queen 
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Victoria died in 1901, William I conquered England in 
1066, and so ad infinitum. 

Finally we do not like the violence of the auchor’s 
language, his ready imputation of dishonest motives, 

‘imposture,” “lie,” “secret and sinister intention. ” 
An error is not therefore a “ lie,” nor a fallacious argu- 
ment a wilful attempt to mislead. No doubt a philosopher 
may be dishonest, but, however gross his errors, he is 
entitled to the credit of bona fides until the opposite has 
been proved. 

Every new branch of science, partly owing to the 
attraction of novelty, partly to the narrow area of 
established fact, becomes the happy hunting-ground of 
theorists. Partial explanations are rashly generalized, 
facts violated in the interest of an arbitrary hypothesis 
thrust upon them. And of no science is this truer 
than of psycho-therapy—and in particular of its sub- 
domain, psycho-analysis. It is therefore no slight merit 
of Dr. William Brown’s study of human personality 
from the standpoint of the psycho-therapist, Science 
and Pessanality (Oxford University Press), that he 
is enslaved to no one method of treatment or explanation. 
judging by practical results, he finds that, whereas the 

reudian, Jungian and Adlerian hypotheses contain 
each a measure of truth, none is exhaustive, and they . 
stand in need of mutual supplementation and further 
research. ‘Our duty,” he writes, “is to suspend judg- 
ment. . . . We can only come to conclusions on the 
basis of experience. We need to see cases analysed by 
different methods, and then compare the results 
obtained. 

“ Sometimes a person analysed by a Jungian makes little 
progress, and the case is cleared up by a Freudian, or 
vice versa. Sometimes both analyses have been tried 
without much result, and then the Adler process (explana- 
tory conversation rather than analysis) may succeed. 
The moral . .. is that the truest theory is probably 
that which has the widest scope. . . . Much of Freud’s 
theorizing is an attempt to reduce a ‘number of ultimate 
factors (t.¢., ultimate to our present knowledge) to one 
or two.” (p. 129). O st sic omnes / 
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Throughout Dr. Brown stresses the supreme importance 
of religion. The world “process leads on to the develop- 
ment of self-conscious personalities, as distinct from mere 
individualities, in personal relationship with one another 
and with a personal or super-personal God” (p. 31). 
It is, however, a pity that he falls into the common mistake 
of arguing too hastily from scientific hypotheses which 
may be démodé to-morrow, ¢.g., his argument to inde- 
terminism from the quantum hypothesis of the electron, 
already, it would seem, superseded. That a _ period 
of deep depression follows a mystical experience is no 
argument of its morbidity (29). 

Precisely the greatest mystics passed through the 
profoundest abysses of the Dark Night. In so far as 
mystical desolations are due to nervous reaction, they 
are the price paid by the organism for an experience 
transcending in intensity anything to which it is naturally 
adapted. While Dr. Brown is assuredly not in his 
intention a pantheist, the formulation of his belief 
confuses the complete universe with God (79, 81, 224). 
Curiously enough, however, Dr. Brown finds a difficulty 
in predicating personality of God because “a person 1s 
in relation to something outside himself.” But “nothing 
is outside”? God. “We have come from Him, and 
the relationship must therefore be a one-sided one. 
It cannot be completely reciprocal” (225). ‘This is a 
muddled argument. Dr. Brown apparently supposes 
that the Church, by postulating in God the positive 
values of personality, ascribes to Him real relations ab 
extra. Nor does he make it clear in what sense creatures 
are not outside God—here also fluctuating in expression 
and concept, though not in intention, between theism 
and pantheism. And, although the Aristotelian theory 
of knowledge needs to be completed and corrected by 
Platonism, we cannot agree that Plato’s ultra-spiritualism 
is more representative of modern thought than the realism 
of Aristotle (82). 

Surely neither Dr. Brown nor any other modern 
psychologist prefers the dualism of the Platonic psycho- 
logy to the substantial unity of soul and body taught 
by Aristotle. To bid a patient “ deny evil,” is perilously 
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akin to the ostrich-like attitude of Christian Science. 
Though, metaphysically, like famine and death, mere 
privation, for practical purposes evil, is very real indeed, 
and it can serve no good purpose to deny it (153). When 
complaining that philosophers have neglected to form 
a theory of esthetics and art, Dr. Brown passes over 
entirely the Scholastic teaching on these points. Still, 
for him it would seem Scholastic philosophy is an exploded 
medizvalism about which the modern thinker can afford 
to be ignorant. And we are sorry that he should lend 
his support to the unhealthy superstition of “ spirit- 
ualism,” however balanced and cautious be his per- 
sonal judgment of its results. Dr. Brown is not a 
profound, but a sane and balanced thinker, basing his 
conclusions, often wisely tentative, on a lifelong study 


and application of experimental psychology. E.1.W. 


Father Cuthbert, having written the history of 
the Capuchins, now appropriately supplements that 
history with a series of “ Capuchin Classics,” of which 
the first to be published is The Kingdom of God 
in the Soul (Sheed and Ward, §s.). This mystical 
treatise, written about the year 1620 by a Capuchin of the 
Belgian Province, Father John Evangelist Balduke, is now 
presented in an English version of the year 1657, much 
revised and carefully annotated by the Benedictines 
of Stanbrook. There is an Introduction by Father 
Cuthbert, and a capable Foreword by the editor. 

Father John Evangelist’s book is designed for souls 
who have made some progress in the spiritual life, and 
are now ready to attempt the very highest. He starts, 
if we may so put it, not with the multiplication table, 
but with the calculus. His purpose is to write a guide 
to the mystical life, which he conceives as a literal 
enacting of the text, The kingdom of God 1s within you. 
The disciple comes to this effort with many imperfections 
on his soul; he is still attached to creatures and to his 
own will; he has first to go through a drastic process 
of purification until he is stripped of all lower desire and 
all self-seeking. When, in a complete detachment 
and perfect resignation, he desires nothing but God 
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and God’s will, then is his soul ready for the kingdom ; 
and then will God visit him and give him a wonderful 
experience of Himself. ‘That experience is not just an 
experience of any gift or effect of God, but in some 
ineffable way the soul experiences the very Giver of 
Grace Himself. ‘This is the kingdom which the book 
announces, and thus is God manifestly enthroned in 
the soul. 

The reader will see from this what sort of region we 
are in, and will not expect us to have much to say about 
such high matters. We shall therefore take leave 
to descend and to follow a trail which has forced itself 
upon our attention, namely, the connection between 
Fr. John Evangelist’s treatise and the almost contem- 
porary Secret Paths of Divine Love of his brother Capuchin, 
Fr. Seemendies Barbanson. 

We do not propose to examine the relation of the 
two books in detail, but merely to note some significant 
facts and to suggest a possibility. The first thing 
we would note is that the titles of the two books are 
much the same, for the full title of Barbanson is “ The 
Secret Paths of Divine Love, wherein true heavenly 
Wisdom, and the Kingdom of God in our souls is hidden.” 
In the second place we find, in spite of much difference 
of detail, a fundamental similarity of conception, as 
indicated by the title. The brief summary of Balduke 
which we have already given would serve equally for 
Barbanson. And lastly we would draw attention to 
the close relation of the authors in place and time and 
religion. ‘They were Capuchins of the same province, 
and professed within a few years of each other. 

Barbanson was seven years older than Balduke, and 
died three years before him. Balduke wrote his book, 
says Father Cuthbert, when he was novice-master 
at Louvain in the years 1620-26. It circulated at 
first in manuscript, and was not printed until after the 
author’s death. Barbanson’s book had much the same 
history, though he lived to see it in print. ‘The Cologne 
(Latin) edition (1623), is the first printed edition, but the 
work had already circulated in French for some six or 
seven years at least. That fact, hitherto obscure, 
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is finally settled by a passage in one of Father Baker’s 
unpublished manuscript treatises. Writing in 1628, 
Father Baker says that “it is now above a dozen years 
since the said author wrote the said booke and granted 
forth copies of it, albeit it were first printed but within 
these five or six yeares.” We may therefore date Secrets 
Sentiers with confidence to at least the year 1617. Is it 
unreasonable to assume, in view of these considerations, 
that this magisterial work by a Capuchin of his own 
province was in the hands of the novice-master of 
Louvain when he set himself in his turn to write a guide 
to the mystical life ? 

A remark in the Foreword, regarding meditation on 
the Passion, prompts us to continue our quotation from 
Father Baker. Nor are his words without their value 
for the history of these Capuchins of the heroic age, 
of whose lives so little is known. As may be seen in 
Sancta Sophia (iii, 2,5), Father Baker disagrees with that 
other great Capuchin, Fr. Benet Canfield, and holds 
that formal meditation on the Passion is not to be re- 
quired, as an essential exercise, at all stages of the spiritual 
life. In support of this opinion he appeals to Barbanson’s 
book. In the manuscript already cited he goes further 
and adduces his living testimony. Since writing his 
book, says Father Baker, he has had much experience 
and has held posts which must have involved the guidance 
of many souls, “being at this present Guardian or 
Superior of their Convent in the great Citty of Ments, 
and having before been Guardian of their Convent 
in the great Citty and University of Colen. And he 
in April last, being this yeare of our Lord 1628, talked 
and conferred with (about this point of the exercise of 
the Passion) by a father of our Congregation who was 
then in those parts of Germany, and then found the said 
author in the said Citty of Colen (where he then was upon 
some occasion) the said author did by his words to this 
father of ours affirme and maintaine all that he had 
written and published in his said booke about the exercise 
of the Passion, and did plainly declare unto him that he 
was still of the same mind as he hath expressed himselfe 
in the said booke.” 
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We have digressed from Balduke to Barbanson. We 
offer as excuse our conviction that the books, if not 
father and son, are at any rate twin brethren. J. M. 


Archbishop Goodier’s Public Life of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ (Burns Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., 2 vols., 
21s.), is a book a little difficult to class. It certainly 
does not fall into line with such works as Lepin’s Le 
Christ ‘Jésus, or Grandmaison’s great Life of Our Lord. 
Indeed, the Archbishop has himself stated quite definitely 
in his introduction that he has no intention of discussing 
either the authenticity of the four Gospels or the special 
characteristics of each. He deliberately takes the 
documents as he finds them. In the present work the 
four Gospels have been taken simply as they are given to 
us (1.¢., as they have come down to us); the question has 
been simply asked : “‘ What is the Jesus of the four Evan- 
gelists like?”’ ‘Textual problems have been passed over in 
silence. He“ has been content to take the Douay Version 
as he finds it, and to quote from it the verses which he 
knows will be most familiar to Catholic readers.” In 
his harmony of the Gospel narrative he has followed 
Tischendorff, although “ once or twice, without further 
comment, he has chosen a different order.” Evidently 
His Grace is writing mainly, if not entirely, for Catholic 
believers. 

This fact may at first sight appear to deprive the book 
of all apologetic value, but this would be a premature 
and erroneous judgment. It contains, certainly, 
no direct apologetics. Its subject being the public 
life of Our Lord, the book opens with the Baptism and 
closes with the discourse on the day before the Last 
Supper, thus precluding any mention of the miraculous 
Birth or the Resurrection. But direct apologetics are 
not always the best. A dissentient reader—and after 
all he is the mark at which the apologist aims—is on his 
guard, and a more or less definite imaginative hostility 
to the thesis presented has to be overcome before the 
apologist’s arguments can take effect. And apologists 
seem too often unaware of this psychological situation. 

The aim of this book is quite different ; it is simply to 
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present the traditional portrait of the Saviour of mankind 
in the terms in which He has always been known to His 
faithful. In these pages we see Our Lord Jesus Christ 
in His daily life, going in and out, intent on His task 
which is His Father’s business. He comes in contact 
with every species of misery and suffering, physical and 
moral. He finds arrayed against Him the baser side of 
man’s heart, the great forces of the society in which 
His life was passed, the foreign occupation of His country, 
and the dominant, haughty ecclesiasticism which, in 
the end, brought Him to His death. ‘Through all these 
dangers He moves, serene, bringing healing and comfort 
to the sick and sorrowful, overthrowing the Kingdom 
of Satan in the souls of the possessed, asserting His own 
unimaginable claim to be the desire of the nations, the 
ultimate goal and assuagement of man’s aspirations, to 
be, in fact, the Son of God. He does not falter; there 
is never one false note. 

No believer can afford to miss these volumes. They 
bring refreshment and consolation to Christians who 
cannot help feeling themselves out of place in a world 
that has slipped so far down in its flight from God as 
modern European society. And to those who have not 
yet the happiness of believing, they present in simple, 
unrhetorical terms the tremendous option of Faith: 
“To whom shall we go? ‘Thou hast the words of Eternal 
Life.” Who could have sustained such a réle but He 
to whom indeed it was no réle but the simple assertion of 
what in truth He was? And those to whom that option 
presents itself are conscious of an “apologetic value” 
sO massive, so deep, so penetrating in the plain facts as 
here recorded, as to be almost disdainful of argument 
“‘ about it and about.” We all owe a debt of gratitude to 
the distinguished Prelate for this most beautiful and 
convincing book. (A. T.) 


A History of Freethought in the Nineteenth 
Century, by J. M. Robertson (Watts and Co., 2 vols., 
25s.), is work of great learning, which not only 
describes but to some extent analyses the positions of 
the many writers who, one way or another, acted as a 
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solvent of traditional Christianity. The book is naturally 
fullest about England, but an attempt is made to cover 
the Continent as well. It has particular interest because 
its author is one of the last survivors of the older type of 
rationalist writers, men often with a noble passion for 
truth and hatred of oppression, but men very narrowly 
limited in their conception of reality and of the ways 
in which it may be known. There is in this work a 
great deal of rhetoric about reason, but, partly perhaps 
because it does not reach beyond the turn of the century, 
there is very little said about the failure of the nineteenth 
century to construct a logical as against an emotional 
case against revelation. Mr. Robertson feels, for example, 
that a realization of the physical vastness of the 
universe makes the notion of the special destiny and 
redemption of man fantastic. He chooses that word 
because a clergyman had used it in the same connexion. 
The argument, like the similar ones from the age of 
the earth or the antiquity of man before civilization, 
and still more before Christ, is addressed to the imagina- 
tion, like so much rationalist propaganda. What is 
designed to be set up is emotional incongruity, and what 
is traded upon is the weakness of the reasoning faculty. 
Faith was once described as that which enables the 
imagination to accept the conclusion of the reason, 
and it is plainly true that the most commonly effective 
arguments against the Church are arguments that contain 
no logical “‘ therefore,” but build up a cumulative picture 
which is out of relation to the picture built up in child- 
hood by the help of teachers as a means to a better 
understanding of religion. Thus, the scientific picture 
of a world vastly old and large, containing innumerable 
creeds supported by governments for economic and 
political reasons, or the historical picture of the sustained 
wickedness, generation after generation, of Catholics, 
clergy and laity alike, are pictures which do, in fact, 
upset belief, though they have no logical cogency. ‘The 
scientific picture depends for its effect on people having 
preconceptions about how such things as universes and 
human races ought to be made and managed. The 
famous sentence in the Book of Job, “ Where were you 
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when the foundations of the earth were laid?” is a 
useful reminder that we have no business imposing on 
our Maker our own ideas of symmetry and economy. 
So, too, argument that is made against the Christian 
revelation from comparative religion by so many* of 
the men whose work Mr. Robertson describes, 
has very little logic in it. In the commonest form to-day 
it has first to take great liberties with facts to make its 
parallels as striking as possible, and then to attempt to 
force the conclusion, much like a conjurer forcing a 
card, that, because of the parallels or the existence of 
competing and conflicting creeds, there is no true creed. 
Because there are many claimants there is no rightful 
claimant. Mr. Robertson’s book is a particularly good 
illustration of what phrases like “ sheer reasoning ”’ are 
made to cover because of this simple but passion- 
ate refusal to countenance even the possibility of the 
miraculous. 

In his chapter on the Doctrine of Evolution he writes, 
“*'The ‘ creed of science’ is and remains the conviction 
of invariable sequence without ‘ supernatural ’ interludes. 
The knowledge of the process is a matter of perpetual 
patient reconsideration, in which myriads of men play their 
part, modestly or otherwise, as so many insects building a 
coral reef. And the definite establishment of this 
creed for all thoughtful minds as against the older re- 
ligious creed of ‘ Providence’ is the total achievement 
of free thought in the nineteenth century.” It is ironical 
to find a few pages later the sentence that the standing 
obstacle to human education is presupposition. The 
presupposition of invariable sequence without “ super- 
natural” interludes takes a prominent place among 
such obstacles. In Mr. Robertson it is particularly 
deep-rooted, and he seems congenitally unable to under- 
stand how it can strike other people as profoundly 
irrational, compared with the large sanity of the 
definition of miracles given by St. Thomas as events 
which happen by divine power beyond the order 
commonly observed in Nature. 

The question-begging word experience ruins Hume’s 
dictum that it 1s contrary to experience for miracles to 
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occur, but Mr. Robertson is so certain that human 
experience has never included marvellous occurrences 
that he grows angry with The Times newspaper, “ Cater- 
ing,” he says, “‘ for its Catholic clientéle,”’ when it treats 
seriously the miracles connected with St. Joan of Arc. 
Occurrences are marvellous to one person or to another, 
according to the knowledge of the beholder, and a 
great deal in hagiology would not seem marvellous to 
us. But men are driven to lay violent hands upon 
historical evidence who start out with the resolve to 
admit no marvels, and the proceedings of Strauss and 
Baur, and the many other Bible critics who are praised 
in Mr. Robertson’s pages, are exercises in the art of 
finding reasons for presuppositions already held. 

Mr. Robertson writes a good many pages about evolu- 
tion, without leaving it clear how much of Darwin’s 
work he considers to have survived subsequent criticism. 
Many of the references suggest that he still adheres to 
natural selection, and he writes of the accepted doctrine 
of evolution as changing everything, and making the 
so-called sanctities of Christians, for the intelligent, 
plainly “mere constructions .of self-deceiving souls, 
groping and guessing in a world of ignorant imagination.” 
He is, indeed, throughout the book angry that the 
discoveries of Copernicus and of Darwin are not more 
plainly accepted as destructive of belief. It is easy 
for Catholics to forget the background against which 
free thought of Mr. Robertson’s kind first arose. Bible 
worship, and the freedom of Protestant divines to say 
what they pleased, produced naturally enough a state of 
affairs in which the chronology of Bishop Usher was 
quite commonly accepted as part of a sacred and inerrant 
text. Church authorities share the knowledge of their 
own day ; very commonly they are selected for practical 
gifts and add a natural antipathy to novelty to the duty 
their office lays on them of ~~ conservatively inclined. 
Those who are entrusted with the handing on of revealed 
truths will use their own natural knowledge to make 
a setting, and this will change from generation to genera- 
tion. Mr. Robertson’s own warfare has lain mostly 
with a Protestantism which, being itself in origin an 
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emotional revolt, has no sound theory of authority 
or of the criteria for distinguishing matters of faith 
from the religious outlook of a particular generation. 
The direct references to the Church are not very 
numerous or profound. It is one of the grave weak- 
nesses of the whole book that whenever he is dealing 
with anybody who ends up a believer, like Romanes 
or Mallock, he treats his readers to pathological ex- 
pianations for their conclusions, explanations which 
are not offered for the free-thinkers. The return to belief 
of Romanes is explained as “ when suffering from cerebral 
malady,” although his best work was being, in actual 
fact, done atthetime. Such explanations can always be 
advanced, with some plausibility, for every man’s con- 
clusions, for man is seldom a pure reasoning machine. 
But it is bad history to insist on the fullest allowance 
being miade for old age or some illness or emotional need 
whenever you have to mention a believer, and to lay a great 
deal of stress on the political or economic or place-hunting 
motives of clergymen in defending orthodoxy, when you 
omit altogether the different, but equally real, non- 
intellectual motives which can be pointed to with equal 
plausibility as inspiring attacks on revealed religion. 

Judgments, as the philosophers say, do not arise tm 
vacuo, and a man’s decision that religion is a delusion 
and a cheat also has its psychological history. The 
appeal that revolt makes to the young, the vanity that 
is pandered to by the idea of marking an epoch in thought 
or dynamiting established and offensive privilege, are 
motives as real and as much at work as the motives 
so freely imputed in this book wherever a man’s con- 
clusions are unwelcome to Mr. Robertson. 

Contempt is a dangerous weapon, and the nineteenth 
century free-thinkers fell into the mistake of under- 
rating the intellectual case for their opponents. It 
is very instructive to-day to turn from such a book as 
this, and from the publications with which the Rationalist 
Press Association still encourages half-educated people 
to feel superior to believers, and to see the state of 
discussion on these great matters at a higher intellectual 
level. In such a typical recent book as Sctence, Religion 
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and Reality (Sheldon Press), which deals in a series of 
essays with the very subject upon which so much 
temper was expended in the last century, the absence 
of acrimony is only less remarkable than the new outlook 
of physical science. 

No one would imagine Mr. Robertson’s book has been 
compiled during the same years in which Whitehead 
and Eddington, for example, are popularizing a later 
view of the relation of science and religion. In his 
concluding pages Mr. Robertson attributes to the losses 
in good intellects with which the world was inflicted in 
every country the “ phases of apparent resurgence of the 
creeds of ignorance.” As for the present “ vulgar 
pretences that rationalism is gone out of fashion,” they, 
he is confident, “‘ are bought advocacy.” 

These reasons may suffice, for a rationalist of Mr. 
Robertson’s school, to explain why so many men, not 
otherwise intellectually incapable, and as alive as other 
men to the supreme importance of judging aright 
whether religion is from outside of man or not, find the 
old rationalism irrelevant to the arguments, and study 
it to-day as an important chapter in the history of human 
thought, though they are still left waiting for a balanced 


history. D.W. 


It is common enough for those who labour deeply at 
some subject to discover that their ideas have completely 
changed as a result of their investigation, and it is not 
a unique event that a man should start to write on a 
definite thesis and produce a book to prove the contrary, 
being compelled by the facts he has encountered. Here 
is a case in point : Mr. Frank Morison, who has published 
a striking little book called Who Rolled Back 
the Stone?P (Faber and Faber, 7s. 6d.), assures us 
that “it is essentially a confession, the inner story of a 
man who originally set out to write one kind of. book and 
found himself compelled by the sheer force of circum- 
stance to write quite another ” (p. 9). 

The title is unfortunate, for it draws attention to 
the weakest point in Mr. Morison’s very shrewd and 
searching examination of the history of Our Lord’s 
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Resurrection. He is inclined to think that the stone was 
rolled away by the guards, for “as dawn approached in 
that quiet garden, something happened which caused 
one of the watchers hurriedly to awaken his companions 
and to proceed to a closer inspection of the Tomb” 
(p. 303), whether a stirring of the trees, the clanging of 
the gate, or a vision. The result was that the guards 
fled to the city. Their story of a tomb found empty 
was heard by a young man, who at once ran all the way 
to the Tomb, went in, and sat on the right side of it to 
take breath and wonder. 

Then came the three women with spices, and the young 
man calls out to them, as in Mark xvi, 6: “ Be not 
affrighted ; you seek Jesus of Nazareth, who was crucified : 
He is risen, He is not here ; behold the place where they 
laid Him. But go tell His disciples and Peter that He 
goeth before you into Galilee ; there you shall see Him, 
as He told you.” But how did the young man know all 
this? He was, Mr. Morison infers, the same young 
man who had “ fled away naked ” on the Thursday night ; 
he must have followed Jesus from the Supper room to 
Gethsemane, and had managed to overhear His words 
on the way, Mark xiv, 28: “ After I shall be risen again, I 
will go before you into Galilee.” (An obvious difficulty 
is that these words were not said to the women, and 
do not correspond with “as He told you.”) 

“Tf you will think of them entering the Tomb rather 
hesitatingly, expecting to find a recumbent corpse in its 
winding sheet, and finding a whtte-robed figure sitting up, 
you have all the constituents of terror in their most 
affrighting form.” ‘The women ran “ for their lives,” 
“without waiting to consider the full purport of the 
news that the young man called after them” (p. 252). 
Later arose the idea, in Matthew and Luke, that the 
young man was an angel, or two angels. 

Now for the first two-thirds of his book Mr. Morison 
has pieced together the evidence of the Gospels and 
has declared their accuracy and credibility. What a 
pity that at this minor point—for according to all the 
Gospels no witness was forthcoming as to who rolled 
away the stone, and St. Matthew attributes it to an 
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earthquake and an Angel, that is, to divine power— 
this ingenious writer should succumb to the temptation 
of inventing a new and rather wild fact : that the guards 
who were set to prevent the stone being moved and 
the seal being broken, actually themselves performed this 
criminal act! For the breaking of the seal they would 
be severely punished ; yet we are to suppose that the 
unknown young man heard at once what they had done. 

But unfortunately Mr. Morison was not fully freed 
from the rather futile liberals he was confuting : “‘ Those 
critics who have fastened upon the fact that in the 
Marcan account there is nothing necessarily supernormal 
in the identity of this ‘ young man ’ seem to me to render 
a real service to the cause of truth” (p. 235); and 
thus he throws aside the evidence of three of the Gospels. 
But the “ young man ” is certainly meant by St. Mark 
for an angel in white (just as much as the “two men” 
in Luke xxiv, 4, and Acts i, 10), and his words are 
certainly meant to be a divine message, and the “liberal ” 
theory taken up by Mr. Morison is, as usual, founded 
on mere carelessness. 

So much for the one weak point in the book. All the 
rest, that is, for the greater part, is extremely original 
and very stimulating both in method and in detail. 
The first chapter gives a most impressive account of the 
betrayal by Judas, who must have told the High Priests : 
“He is thinking and talking of death. He is going to 
the garden at the foot of Olivet and will wait there till 
I come.” And Judas is right; for Christ waits on so 
late that the disciples cannot keep awake—because He 
intends to be taken that night. Again the account of 
the trial is most interesting, and the point is made that 
the witnesses and the Priests must have understood that 
when our Lord spoke of rebuilding the Temple in three 
days He meant (as St. John explained) to foretell his 
resurrection ; for the Jews could interpret figurative 
language. But no witness would be of use which would 
not force Pilate to inflict the death penalty, so that even- 
tually the High Priest illegally forces Jesus to accuse 
Himself, by adjuring Him to answer by “the oath of 
the testimony,” so that He has to break silence out of 
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reverence and declare Himself the Son of God, therefore 
making Himself a King, the Anointed. ‘The fifth chap- 
ter, “ The Situation on Friday,” is very interesting. 
In the seventh chapter good reason is shown for thinking 
that the nine disciples who fled went to Bethany ; and 
it is ingeniously suggested that it was their terrified 
report which prevented Mary and Martha from joining 
the other holy women. 

The usual arguments for the truth of the Resurrection— 
the empty tomb, the early history in Acts, the witness of 
St. Paul—are urged with particular freshness and strength, 
and the author insists forcibly on the point that the first 
preaching and conversions were not in Galilee, but at 
Jerusalem where the evidence was at hand if the Apostles’ 
story was false. ‘There is a great deal to learn from this 
very lively and confident study, and it ought to help 
dry-as-dust critics to a vivid realisation of the Gospel 
records as straightforward and unharmonised witnesses. 


(H. J. C) 





The aims and methods of no religious institute are more 
at variance with the spirit of this age and country than 
are those of the Order of Preachers, yet no religious order 
is more solidly effective. To say that it holds its own 
is an understatement. After 700 years, after the Re- 
naissance, the Reformation, the Revolution, it is still one 
of the principle influences of the Church of Christ, and 
that without any of those modifications, reforms, ex- 
pansions, or “ adaptations to the needs of the age ” that 
have distinguished other institutes. In his short work 
The Dominicans (Sheed & Ward, 2s. 6d.), Father 
John-Baptist Reeves has with admirable compression 
and sensibility exposed the peculiar genius of his Order, 
the history of whose founder and origins is sufficient 
explanation of its continuing efficiency; “‘. . . the Order 
of Preachers is distinguished amongst the orders of the 
Church by those characteristics which are common to 
all the rest.””, And St. Dominic, a monastic patriarch than 
whom not even St. Francis is more passionately beloved 
by his own followers, sums up in himself the strength 
of his foundation: “‘ Powerful in word and work, and 
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so suited to preach the gospel by word and example... 
if he had a defect it all seem to have been inability 
to conceive of a man whose heart was evil or of one whose 
mind was not full of questions for Christ to answer.” 
The editor must be congratulated on his choice of Fr. 
John-Baptist to contribute to the “ Many Mansions” 
series; if several of his religious brethren could have 
written as well on the subject, it is doubtful if any one 
of them could have done it better. 
(D. D. A.) 


It is nearly as difficult to get reliable information 
about Zionist Palestine as about Soviet Russia, for the 
competing influences are such as to make it almost 
impossible for any individual to view and report the 
situation really without prejudice. Mr. Horace B. 
Samuel, who lived in the country from 1918 to 1928, 
first as a judge, then as a practising barrister, has in 
Unholy Memories of the Holy Land (The 
Hogarth Press, 15s. net), done his best to treat 
certain aspects of Palestinian life objectively and, though 
his Jewish sympathies are obvious, he has in a great measure 
succeeded ; the book is consequently of considerable value, 
especially the last two chapters, on the present position 
and the riots of August, 1929. 

Mr. Samuel justifies his contention that “in Palestine 
the political angle obscures all other angles, social, ethical, 
and economic.” Why there is here no reference to the 
“religious angle” is explained at length in chapter ix, 
“ Religion as a Social, Economic and Religious Factor,” 
and no one with any experience of local conditions will 
be surprised at the picture he draws. On the other hand, 
Mr. Samuel does not realize that a good deal of outside 
objection to Zionism is not solely prompted by a roman- 
tic attachment to the cause of the so-called Arabs (though 
it would be idle to deny that the felaheen have been 
exploited), but is directed against the forced industrial- 
ization and Americanization of the country which, 
without Jewish immigration, could have quite well 
developed in its own way ; but of this factory and com- 
mercial development he thoroughly approves. ‘The 
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colloquial manner of his writing and lively impatience 
of governmental sloppiness—to say nothing of the storie$ 
—make the book very entertaining. Seeing that Mr. 
Samuel does not mind laughing at his own people, and 
records that the 38th Royal Fusiliers (“ ‘The Judzans ”’) 
was “naively known among the Jewish colonists as 
Jabotinski’s Army,” he might have added that the 
Gentile troops called it the “ Jewsaliers” or “ Jordan 
Highlanders,” and said of it that the regimental motto 
was “ No advance without security.” 

There are a few minor errors that need correction : 
é.g., the Anglican dignitary is officially called the Bisho 
in, not of, Jerusalem ; Mgr. Haggear is not simply a Gred 
Catholic bishop, but “Archbishop of Saint John of 
Acre, Haifa, Nazareth, and of all Galilee ” ; the convent 
wrongly named on p. 149 is that of St. Vincent de Paul; | 
the “ Uniates” are not a Byzantino-Arab sect, but 
Catholics of several Eastern rites; and on p. 279 the 
quotes enclosing Titus Oates should include the word 
“plot.” And what are the “old crusader crosses” 
in the church of the Holy Sepulchre, and the Army 
“bacon tins ” referred to on pp. 18-19? (D. D. A.) 
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